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%  The  things  that  have  happened  to  Minnesota,  Minnie,  are  strictly  out  of  Vogue. 
Fashion,  you  understand.  Feminine  fripperies.  Likewise  heap  big  business,  how¬ 
ever —  for  Minnesota  has  become  the  nation’s  top  knitted  lingerie  market  .  .  .  with 
not  one,  but  three  great  lingerie  producers  tending  their  knitting  right  here.  Strut- 
wear,  Munsingwear  and  Kickernick  are  the  names  .  .  .  names  that  smart  buyers, 
coast-to-coast,  recognize  for  assured  quality,  appealing  fashion,  and  positive 
genius  for  sales! 


So— the  old  home  state  is  pretty  popular  these  days,  Minnie.  People  like  us.  For 
scenery — and  vacationing — and  lingerie.  Kspecially  the  lingerie — because  it  proves 
there’s  profit  in  this  market— profit  from  buying  here  for  sale  anywhere. 


Visit  our  association  office  and  let 
us  help  you  survey  our  market.  A 
comprehensive  market  directory  is 
available  upon  request. 

T.  G.  COOK 
Managing  Director 


MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES 

Dyckman  Hotel  •  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 
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THE  TAKE-HOLD 

New,  improved,  double-locking  merchan¬ 
dise  bag  with  the  famous  built-in  handle 


THE  BAG  OF  TOMORROW 
Distinctive  envelope-type  merchandise 
bag,  a  favorite  with  America's  leading 
department  and  specialty  stores. 


THE  ROUND  LIP 

Most  widely  used  of  all  merchandise 
bags,  available  in  a  full  range  of  sizes. 


PAPER  BAC  COXPANY 


^  Equitable  ALL-OVER  DESIGN 
and  SPECIAL  COLOR  PAPER  BAGS 


The  magic  touch  of  high-style  design  transforms 
a  commonplace  paper  bag  into  a  glamorous 
Cinderella,  beautiful  enough  to  accompany  the 
Prince  to  a  Royal  Ball,  and  worthy  of  going  places 
with  your  Best  Customer. 

The  broad  effect  of  Equitable  All-Over  Design  and 
Special  Color  Paper  Bags  mokes  them  better 
salesmen  because  they  cure  so  smart  and  easy 
to  identify.  You  may  have  your  choice  of  attrac¬ 
tive  stock  designs,  or  Equitable  artists  will  create 
new  ones  to  your  special  order. 

For  quotations  on  Equitable  All-Over  Design  and 
Special  Color  Paper  Bags,  send  samples  of  your 
present  bags,  noting  quantities  purchased  annu¬ 
ally  on  each. 
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TAKE  AWAY  THE  CLIMATE 
AND  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT?’* 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


r ^  FOR  60  YEARS 
NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 


NotionoUy  represented  by 
'ieofjt  Advertising  Service 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


The  cover  photograph  was  taken  in  the  millinery 
department  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


"No  more  thumbing 
through  records  to  find 
delinquent  accounts” 


DIAMONDS'  DOSTON  STORE 
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les,  Diamonds’  are  understandably  pleased  over  the  success 
of  their  Remington  Rand  visible  unified  credit  record:  They 
made  a  thorough  study  of  several  other  systems  before  select¬ 
ing  Remington  Rand  Cycle-Matic  filing  equipment,  and  they 
now  feel  that  the  splendid  results  achieved  fully  justify  their 
choice. 

Every  phase  of  cycle  billing  procedure  has  been  perfected  by 
Remington  Rand  to  be  the  ultimate  in  simplified,  efficient 
procedure.  Ticket  stuffing  is  fast-,  collections  are  systematized 
for  obtaining  prompt  remittances;  credit  authorization  is 
speedy,  automatic;  Unified  Control  means  that  one  employee 
has  all  the  facts  on  thousands  of  accounts  at  her  fingertips. 

Let  us  send  you  the  "Manual  of  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing”— 
de  luxe,  multi-color,  40  page  presentation  of  Visible  Unified 
Credit  Control.  Write  today  to  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Systems 
Division,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


tores 


Referring  to  accounts  is  a 
matter  of  split-seconds  at 
Diamonds'.  Kolect-A 
Matic  panels,  housed  in 
Cycle-Matic  desk,  contain 
instantly  found,  visibly 
margined  accounts  with 
famous  Graph-A-Matic 
signals  "flagging”  month 
of  last  unpaid  balance 
.  .  .  delinquencies  —  all 
vital  faas  at  a  glance. 
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CHINA  DINNER  SERVICES 


Women  In  26  cities  were  asked  at  what  store  they 
would  normally  buy  watches . . .  diamonds , . .  radios 
. . .  silverware,  and  several  other  items.  Merchandise 
men  and  buyers  in  some  of  these  cities  have  been 
surprised  at  their  replies. 

Holmes  &  Edwards  salesmen  have  copies  of  this 
survey.  Ask  the  man  who  comes  into  your  store  to 
show  you  this  survey.  You  might  find  it  helpful. 

Also  ask  him  to  tell  you  about  our  direct-to-retailer 
distribution  .  .  .  our  100%  mark-up  policy  .  .  .  our 
largest-in-the-industry  magazine  campaign  .  .  .  our 
consumer  pre-tested  designs .  .  .  our  Sterling  Inlaid 
sales  feature.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  greater 
profit,  faster  turnover  possibilities  of  this  line. 


WRITE  TO  THE  INTERMATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  HOLMES  &  EDWARDS  DIVISION,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Copyright  1947,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Division,  Meriden,  Conn.  ®Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. Oft 

September,  1 
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Note  the  rich,  woven 
texture  of  this  new 
Weavecraft  Cloth. 


Sturdily  loomed  in  a  Red-and-White;  Blue-and-White;  Green- 
and-White  hasktt-and-twill  wtave^  this  handsome  new  cloth 
will  have  special  appeal  to  your  customers  for  "homey,” 
informal  meals,  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  Lattice  Check 
Cloths  are  available  in  54'  x  54'  and  54'  x  72'  in  fast  colors^ 


SIMTEX  MILLS 

Division  of  Simmons  Company 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


Another 

Example 


Illustrating  the 

policy  of 

modernization  with 


minimum  investment 


For  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marl^g- 
room  procedure  without  expensive  change- 
overs.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's 
basic  pohcy — "Modernization  with  Mini¬ 
mum  Investment". 

Dennison  Pinning  Machines  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  excimple  of  this  pohcy.  Speedily,  effi¬ 
ciently,  they  print  and  attach  tickets  to  a  vast 
range  of  controlled  and  non-controlled  mer¬ 
chandise — from  aprons  to  undershirts. 

The  latest  model,  9E,  for  instance,  prints 
the  new  three-part  tickets  with  one  setting 
of  type  and  brings  the  advantages  of  ma¬ 
chine  marking  to  a  still  wider  range  of  con¬ 


trolled  merchandise.  Like  its  running  mate, 
the  7E,  it  also  prints  one  and  two-part  tickets 
— with  one  setting  of  type.  If  smaller 
tickets  or  tickets  that  need  not  be  re-marked 
are  sufficient,  the  long-accepted  standard 
model  A  is  the  answer.  The  model  or  com¬ 
bination  of  models  for  you,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  extent  to  which  you  vdsh  to 
apply  merchandise  control. 

The  Pinning  Machines — like  all  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment — conform  to  speci¬ 
fications  laid  down  by  marking-room  opera¬ 
tors  themselves.  Each  model  has  been 
designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  modem  merchandising. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM 


September, 
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presenting  irOOClftll  S 

Ten-Point”  Slack  Program 


A  thorough,  complete 
brand-name  slack  program 
for  increasing  your  store’s 
slack  volume  and  profits. 


A  Dramatic  Seiims  •  — 

ONE  PACKAGE. 

Powered  by  Golf* 
and  famous  i. 

Whetvyou  feature 
ou  pipe  in  power 

-with  stars  like  HogaO’  internattoi 

CnaRobin 
Woodall  Invitat  comfort 

I.  New  Slack  „ew 

_ _  Smart  tailoring,  _ aooeal,  new 


HERE'S  A  SLACK 
VWVE  WITH 
REAL  FOLLOW 
^  THROUGH  r- 


Greats 
Goodall  Tournament 

^  .1  ti  Slacks  for  Champions, 

Golf  Championship- 
where  comfort 
model  ideas, 
colors,  tangi* 

demonstrate. 

ou  sell  famous  brand 
Sunfrost,  SprtnR^*^’ 

I  Slacks  for  Champions. 

..—Every  slack  carries  a 
'*  ooint  of  sale  notice 


"Jug"  McSpode-: 
Famous  Golf  Pro 


Goodall  Gimpany 
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LET’S  ARGUE 

By  Lew  Hahn 


SKIRT  LENGTHS  AND  PAYROLLS 

lUST  when  we  had  thought  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  their  dire  predic- 

^  the  American  people  were  tions  that  the  country  this  year  would  encounter  a 

pretty  well  united  and  there  serious  recession  in  business.  Perhaps,  if  the  aver- 

could  be  no  possibility  of  age  designer  and  manufacturer  of  women's  apparel 

another  civil  war,  comes  that  had  known  at  that  time  that  these  predictions 

all-important  question:  Shall  were  doomed  to  be  proven  inaccurate;  that  in- 


the  American  woman  be  allowed  to  continue  show- 


stead  of  recession  we  should  see  business  volume 


ing  her  knees,  or  must  they  be  discreetly  draped  by 
skirts  which  come  to  some  fourteen  inches  from  the 
ground?  The  press  of  the  country  has  resounded  to 
the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  dames  who,  since  the 
start  of  the  Second  World  War,  have  not  been 
troubled  by  changes  of  fashion. 

The  illustrated  papers  have  brought  us  pictures 
of  girls  disporting  themselves  in  scanty  bathing 
dress  in  the  business  districts  of  some  of  our  cities, 
many  miles  away  from  the  beaches,  militantly  de¬ 
manding  higher  hemlines  and  lower  prices.  Many 
of  those  staid  old  chaps  who  write  the  ponderous 
editorials  for  daily  newspapers  have  joined  the 
battle.  An  editorial  in  one  Washington,  D.  C., 
newspaper  seems  to  scent  some  diabolical  plan  to 
overthrow  our  democracy  in  the  fact  that  design¬ 
ers,  after  years  of  Government  regulations  which 
closely  restricted  the  amount  of  fabric  they  could 
use  in  their  creations,  have  reacted  quite  normally 
by  creating  garments  different  from  those  which 
women  wore  during  the  war  years. 

.That  particular  editor  holds  that  to  promote  ob¬ 
solescence  in  the  American  woman's  wardrobe  at 
this  time  of  high  prices  is  distinctly  uneconomic, 
and  on  that  score  many  doubtless  will  agree  with 
him,  since  the  new  styles  do  require  more  cloth  at 
a  time  when  all  textiles  are  at  record  high  prices. 
He  might,  however,  have  recognized  that  when 
these  new  garments  were  designed  Washington 
was  full  of  economists  who  were  daily  spreading 


going  on  to  higher  peaks  with  prices  leading  the 
parade,  they  would  have  been  more  than  glad  to 
have  stuck  more  closely  to  the  modes  of  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  many 
of  these  manufacturers,  after  pricing  their  lines  at 
the  time  of  the  initial  showings  and  taking  orders 
from  the  stores,  have  since  attempted  to  exact 
more  money  from  the  buyers.  We  have  a  list  of 
something  like  125  manufacturers  who  protest  their 
prices  must  be  increased.  Evidently,  the  longer 
and  looser  garments  were  not  originally  introduced 
in  the  expectation  of  getting  higher  prices  for 
them. 

It  has  been  a  notable  fact  that  in  anything  like 
normal  times  changes  of  style  have  not  been  a 
means  of  exacting  higher  prices  from  consumers. 
Manufacturers  and  retailers  have  had  their  estab¬ 
lished  price  lines  and,  whether  a  style  change  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  more  cloth  or  more  trimming, 
these  price  lines  have  been  preserved. 

The  creation  of  obsolescence  by  means  of  peri¬ 
odic  style  changes  is  a  device  of  our  economy  which 
should  not  be  too  quickly  condemned.  Changing 
styles  at  proper  intervals  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  keeping  employment  stable  and 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  living.  Like  all 
other  devices  of  a  free  economy  it  can  be  over¬ 
done.  Especially  is  this  true  when  those  who  have 
to  supply  the  motive  power  for  the  system  are 
misled  by  the  economic  predictions  of  a  horde  of 
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Government  economists.  Having  been  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  serious  set-back  in  business,  it  was  but 
natural  for  apparel  manufacturers,  and  designers, 
to  plan  a  new  mode  as  the  means  by  which  their 
businesses  could  be  maintained  and  wide-spread 
unemployment  prevented. 

In  the  days  when  most  of  those  things  which 
the  family  used  had  to  be  created  in  the  home  a 
change  of  style — if  there  could  have  been  such — 
would  have  meant  serious  economic  waste.  When 
the  women  of  the  household  spun  the  wool  and 
wove  the  cloth  and  then  made  it  up  into  garments, 
the  only  factor  of  obsolescence  was  wear.  In  those 
days  garments  were  handed  down  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another.  Under  our  modern  system  all 
this  work  has  been  taken  out  of  the  household. 
Wants  are  supplied  now  at  the  store.  This  lightens 
the  work  of  the  household,  but  these  wants  cannot 
be  satisfied  unless  business  is  so  organized  that 
the  wanted  goods  can  be  produced  while,  at  the 
same  time,  employment  may  be  given  to  people 
so  they  have  the  means  to  purchase  their  require¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  the  production  of  goods  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  production  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

It  should  require  little  argument  to  convince 
anyone  that  if,  under  our  modern  system,  con¬ 
sumers  should  revert  to  the  customs  of  their  great¬ 
grandfathers  and  wear  all  garments  until  there  was 
no  more  wear  or  utility  left  in  them,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  preserve  employment  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  which  produce  such  garments.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  in  many  other  industries.  Thus, 
while  an  absence  of  style  change  would  make  it 
possible  for  women  to  wear  their  garments  until 
they  fell  apart,  a  parallel  lessening  of  production 
would  result  in  a  curtailment  of  employment  which 
probably  would  make  such  a  course  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  type  of  obsolescence  represent¬ 


ed  by  a  style  change  is  in  itself  a  waste.  Most 
women  manage  to  make  some  use  of  garments 
which  are  not  strictly  fashionable.  They  wear 
them  about  the  home  or  they  pass  them  on  to 
less  fortunate,  and,  consequently,  less  style-con¬ 
scious  folks.  In  the  automobile  industry,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  millions  of  people,  who  otherwise  probably 
would  have  no  cars  at  all,  get  satisfactory  service 
out  of  cars  turned  in  by  their  more  affluent  fellow 
citizens. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  particular 
style  change  in  women's  apparel  which  has  called 
forth  so  much  criticism  will  prove  to  have  been  a 
sound  move.  In  the  final  analysis,  neither  the  manu¬ 
facturer  nor  the  retailer  has  any  power  to  force 
any  particular  style  of  garments  upon  consumers. 
If  the  new  mode  proves  to  be  successful,  it  will 
only  be  because  the  designers  have  accurately 
foreseen  what  women  have  wanted,  even  be¬ 
fore  they  have  recognized  their  own  desires.  That 
not  infrequently  is  the  case.  Women  may  veto  any 
style  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  It  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  however,  that  a  number  of  years  have 
passed  without  style  changes  and  so  women  have 
become  more  accustomed  to  the  recent  style  than 
ordinarily  would  be  the  case.  A  certain  inertia 
which  exists  in  most  humans  and  makes  change 
distasteful  has  been  developing  through  these 
years,  which  probably  is  responsible  for  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  been  raised.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  radical  change  of  women's  apparel  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  years  is  a  perfectly  normal  and  desir¬ 
able  development.  Had  the  situation  not  been 
complicated  by  the  chorus  of  voices  from  many 
false  economic  prophets  which  had  led  most  of 
industry  to  expect  a  change  in  business  with  con¬ 
sequent  lower  prices  and  a  more  ample  supply  of 
goods,  the  new  style  probably  would  have  been 
such  as  would  have  been  accepted  without  much 
holding  back. 
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Most  top  management  in  stores  has  b* 
come  up  through  merchandising  chaa-  Mm 
nels.  Often  the  very  characteristic  ble 
which  enabled  managers  to  climb  to  anc 
the  top,  totally  unfitted  them  for  the  up 
broader  functions  of  general  leader  1 
ship.  The  aggressive  materialistic  ap  is 
proach  to  business  problems  can  soon  phi 
dull  a  man’s  human  sensibilities.  of 
It  has  been  said  that  presidents  and  has 
general  managers  are  lonely  men.  the 
They  are  isolated  from  their  fellov  it 
workers  by  rank  or  psosition,  by  the  ag( 
pressure  of  time  and  duties,  and  by  a  atn 
wide  breach  of  misunderstanding.  dii 
Whatever  the  cause  of  the  with-  bel 
drawal  into  the  so-called  ivory  towen  He 
of  top  management,  the  results  are  al  all 
ways  the  same.  Management  which  is 
isolated  loses  the  leadership  that  it  nu 
should  have  over  its  own  people,  and  thi 
the  employees  turn  elsewhere  for  ret  su 
ognition  and  understanding.  mi 

Jhe  Ivory  Towers  lo 


TJ7H1LE  the  modem  machine  age 
^  has  greatly  increased  our  produc¬ 
tive  capacity,  it  has  also  greatly  in¬ 
creased  our  human  relations  prob¬ 
lems.  When  businesses  were  smaller, 
it  was  easy  for  the  owners  and  mana¬ 
gers  to  keep  close  personal  contact 
with  all  workers.  But  now  that  huge 
plants  have  replaced  the  smaller  ones, 
management  has  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  close  personal  re¬ 
lationship  with  employees. 

Management  itself  has  failed  to  see 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  new  hu¬ 


The  right  kind  of  human  relation¬ 
ship  between  management  and  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Executives  and 
workers  are  natural  associates.  They 
should  look  to  each  other  for  help  and 
understanding.  Executives  and  mana¬ 
gers  have  the  highest  obligation  to 
make  this  relationship  work  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Management  as  a  Profession 

Management  of  people  has  never 
been  put  on  a  professional  level,  as  it 


It  is  late,  very  late,  but  not  toe 
late  for  management  to  restore  its 
prestige  and  recover  its  leadership 
with  employees. 

Many  progressive  companies  havt 
made  a  start  in  the  right  direction  ; 
However,  there  is  still  much  room  for  ^ 
improvement  in  bringing  about  thfci  tl 
fundamental  change.  It  can  only  come  I  ti 
about  through  the  better  training  o(  ;  i 
executives  and  managers  at  all  levels  t 

t 

Three  Levels  of  Management: 

There  are  three  levels  of  manage  | 


man  problems  that  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion  brought  with  it.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  management  through  default 
has  lost  much  of  the  good  will,  the 
confidence,  and  finally  the  loyalty  of 
its  employees. 

.\11  human  beings  regardless  of  rank 
or  (Kcupation  want  and  need  recog¬ 
nition  as  individuals.  They  want  a 
sense  of  security.  They  crave  appreci¬ 
ation  and  a  feeling  of  “belonging.” 
They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  need¬ 
ed  and  that  what  they  do  is  import¬ 
ant.  When  employees  fail  to  find 
these  things  in  management,  they  turn 
elsewhere. 

12 


should  be.  Few  executives  have  been 
trained  beyond  the  mechanics  of  the 
job.  Their  ability  to  develop  and 
lead  people  has  received  scant  con¬ 
sideration.  Productive  capacity  and 
dollar  profits  have  been  the  major 
considerations  up  to  this  point.  But 
this  viewpoint,  fortunately,  is  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

We  need  a  new  concept  of  profits. 
When  we  speak  of  the  profit  system, 
we  have  been  thinking  only  of  dollar 
profits.  The  new  concept  of  our  profit 
system  must,  and  will,  take  into  ac¬ 
count  profits  in  human  values  as  well 
as  in  dollar  values. 


ment:  (1)  top  management,  (2)  mid- r  ; 
die  management.  (3)  line  man^  I  < 
ment.  i 

The  function  of  top  management  | 
is  to  determine  philosophies,  polide?. 
and  procedure  for  the  organization.  | 
and  to  see  that  they  are  implemented 
to  produce  the  desired  results  in  hu¬ 
man  relations  as  well  as  in  prodw 
tion  and  profits. 

The  function  of  middle  manage  ; 
ment  is  primarily  one  of  transmissioo.  i 
Middle  management  is  responsible  fa  j 

transmitting  the  philosophies,  poh-  ; 
cies,  and  procedures  down  throng  ? 
the  organization  and  seeing  that  thr  j 
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|)aomc  tllcxti\c  at  the  lower  levels. 
Middle  management  is  also  responsi¬ 
ble  for  transmitting  ideas,  suggestions 
and  grievances  from  the  lower  levels 
up  to  top  management. 

The  function  of  line  management 
is  to  expedite  and  to  execute  the 
philosophies,  f)olicies,  and  procedures 
of  the  company.  Line  management 
lias  the  respnansibility  of  representing 
the  management  accurately  in  all  that 
it  performs.  It  represents  the  man¬ 
agement  to  rank  and  file  employees 
and  customers.  People  who  come  into 
direct  contact  wtih  line  executives 
believe,  correctly  or  not,  that  they  re¬ 
flect"  the  attitudes  and  thinking  of 
all  the  management. 

Line  executives  such  as  department 
managers  must  be  trained  to  consider 
the  feelings  and  the  thinking  of  their 
subordinates,  rather  than  to  focus  so 
much  of  their  attention  upward  to 


terpreted  in  transmission  that  we 
scarcely  recognize  our  own  ideas  when 
they  reach  the  line. 

Three  Steps  in  Executive  Procedure: 

There  are  three  important  steps  in 
executive  procedure.  The  good  exec¬ 
utive  must:  (1)  analyze,  (2)  deputize, 
(3)  supervise. 

T  op  management  has  res|Mmsibility 
for  all  three.  In  the  process  of  analyz¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  business,  top 
management  arrives  at  certain  decis¬ 
ions.  These  decisions  become  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  firm.  That  is  all  that 
policies  really  are— “considered  solu¬ 
tions  of  problems.”  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  difficulties  in  transmission 
is  that  so  few  firms  have  put  their 
policies,  or  “considered  solutions,”  in¬ 
to  writing.  Clearly  written  |x>licies 
are  highly  important  in  the  whole 
transmission  and  training  process. 


is  why  the  general  manager  must  as¬ 
sume  the  leadership  in  training,  and 
why  he  must  not  delegate  this  im¬ 
portant  job  of  executive  training  to 
anyone  else.  That  is  his  job. 

Many  personnel  and  training  peo¬ 
ple  have  complained  that  they  could 
not  get  the  attention  and  active  inter¬ 
est  of  top  management.  They  feel 
that  their  functions  and  their  work 
are  not  understood  or  appreciated  by 
management. 

Methods  of  Executive  Training: 

It  is  not  enough  for  management  to 
give  its  blessing,  as  it  were,  to  a 
training  program  with  only  passive 
interest.  The  development  of  an 
effective  training  program  requires  a 
“circular  response”  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  training  department. 
Management  must  show  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  all  training. 
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TEAR  THEM  DOWN-and. HURRY! 


By  Jay  D.  Runkle 


Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Cj-uwlev,  Milner  &  Co.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  NRDGA 
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their  superior  officers.  Executives  in 
the  upper  levels  must  be  careful  not 
to  claim  too  much  of  the  line  execu¬ 
tive’s  time  and  attention  away  from 
the  job  and  the  people  on  the  line. 

Line  executives  should  represent 
the  management  to  the  employees; 
and  at  the  same  time  represent  the 
employees  to  the  management.  Line 
executives  must  look  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  but  never  fail  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  feelings,  ideas,  and 
grievances  of  employees. 

It  is  obvious  in  any  organization 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  faced 
by  top  management  is  in  getting 
effective  transmission,  Ixrth  up  and 
down  through  the  organization.  The 
headaches,  and  often  heartaches,  of 
top  management  arise  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  getting  things  done  as  in¬ 
tended.  Our  philosophies  and  policies 
itce  so  often  misunderstood  or  misin- 


The  second  step  in  executive  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  deputize  people  to  carry 
out  the  policies  and  procedures  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  management.  Depu¬ 
tizing  is  not  a  process  of  mere  telling. 
It  involves  all  the  techniques  of  train¬ 
ing,  not  only  of  rank  and  file  employ¬ 
ees,  but  of  all  executives  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  transmission. 

Since  effective  transmission  is  so 
vital  in  an  organization,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  problem  can  only  be  solved 
through  better  training  at  all  levels 
of  management.  Too  often  the  idea  is 
held  that  training  is  something  for  the 
rank  and  file  but  not  for  management 
itself.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all 
managers  and  executives  are  properly 
trained,  the  training  of  the  rank  and 
file  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Sometimes  executives  resent  the 
idea  of  being  trained  themselves.  This 


Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  so 
little  executive  training  has  been  done 
by  top  executives  is  that  they  have  felt 
that  it  may  be  considered  theoretical 
and  academic.  Of  course,  that  is  just 
what  it  should  not  be.  Executive 
training  must  be  right  down  to  earth 
in  dealing  with  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  the  executives  and  supiervisors 
must  face  daily.  It  should  help  them 
to  give  the  right  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  job  in  human  relations  as 
well  as  in  the  technical  field.  It 
should  give  them  the  assurance  that 
they  “belong”  and  that  they  are  really 
a  part  of  management,  without  rais¬ 
ing  their  conceit  or  ego  quotient. 

The  method  to  be  used  by  the  chief 
is  the  same  as  in  any  other  good  train¬ 
ing  on  the  job: 

A.  Use  the  Group  Conference 
Method  to  discuss  the  problems  and 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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io  Headaches  in  Hats 


By  Gordon  K.  Creighton 


Assistant  General  Manager 
National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association 


Free  of  the  inter-trade  difficulties  which  beset  some  other  apparel 
departments,  millinery  seems  set  for  an  important  year.  A  good  time, 
this,  to  check  up  on  the  department's  ten-year  trend  to  lower  cumula¬ 
tive  markon  and  gross  margin  and  smaller  percentage  of  store  volume. 


¥F  the  millinery  business  were  not 

an  idea  business,  its  outlook  would 
be  pretty  dismal.  Hats  are  one  of  the 
non-essentials  of  a  woman’s  wardrobe, 
like  gloves  and  hosiery.  A  woman  can 
do  without  them.  She  can  only  come 
close  to  doing  without  a  dress,  or  a 
bathing  suit,  or  shoes.  A  coat  she 
must  have  for  protection  and,  since 
she  must  have  it,  she  has  insisted  that 
it  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  style, 
whether  it  is  made  of  fur  or  of  cloth. 
But  a  hat  she  can  go  without. 

“Hatlessness”  has  given  the  trade 
many  a  restless  night.  From  my  win¬ 
dow  overlooking  Greeley  Square,  you 
can  observe  crowds  of  women  crossing 
and  re-crossing  every  day  without  a 
thing  on  their  heads.  This  could  be  a 
veritable  nightmare  for  the  millinery 
producer  and  distributor.  But  it  isn’t. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while 
a  woman  can  mark  the  hat  zero  as  far 
as  protection  is  concerned,  she  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  mark  it  100  for  its  style  sig¬ 
nificance  in  her  life.  It  can  come 
nearer  to  expressing  her  personality 
than  any  other  article  of  her  apparel. 
It  is  an  emblem  of  her  character  which 
she  wears  for  all  to  see  and  by  which 
she  expects  to  be  recognized.  The  fact 
that  her  face  must  be  observed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  her  hat  raises  its  importance  to 
the  critical  degree.  Protection  is  a 
negligible  consideration,  but  who  can 
measure  the  worth  of  enhancement? 

Every  woman's  career  is  punctuated 
with  occasions  which  demand  a  hat 
and  the  occasions  vary  sufficiently  to 


broaden  the  need  to  a  wardrobe. 
Some  of  the  women  wear  hats  all  the 
time,  many  of  them  wear  hats  only 
part  of  the  time,  but  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  none  of  the  women  wear 
hats  none  of  the  time.  Hats  are  wom¬ 
an’s  most  essential  non-essential. 


There  is  only  one  spot  on  earth  w'here 
I  know  them  to  be  definitely  out  of 
place,  and  that  is  in  the  seat  in  front 
of  mifle  at  a  good  show. 

What  are  millinery  departments 
facing?  Anyone  who  has  been  reading 
the  accounts  of  the  openings  in  the 
consumer  press  and  has  seen  the  news- 
papier  photographs  of  the  exciting 
new  styles  launched  by  Sally  Victor, 
Florence  Reichman,  Braagaard,  Wal¬ 
ter  Florell,  Northridge  and  the  other 
great  designers  must  feel  that  the 
sources  of  creative  inspiration  are 
flowing  as  fully  and  as  freely  as  ever. 
That  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  busi¬ 
ness  equal  to  or  better  than  last  year’s, 
since  it  has  been  demonstrated,  time 
out  of  mind,  that  where  irresistible 
styles  are  concerned,  woman  is  not  an 
immovable  object.  Competent  opin¬ 
ion,  which  we  have  been  canvassing, 
agrees  with  us  on  this  appraisal  of  the 
outlook. 

.Another  indication  of  good  business 
springs  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
discoverable  clouds  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  horizon  in  the  millinery  world. 
Other  apparel  industries  have  only  re¬ 
cently  completed  the  correction  of 
some  of  the  maladjustments  between 
the  factors  of  production  and  those  of 


distribution.  Others  they  still  have  to 
complete.  Typical  inter-trade  difficul-' 
ties  which  have  been  giving  merchanuj 
considerable  concern  are,  for  exai 
pie: 

►  Ready-to-wear  deliveries  where  thei 
war-born  formula,  —  “as  ready  —  six' 
month  complete’’  —  carried  over  too 
far  into  the  post  war  jjeriod.  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  inter-association  activities  be¬ 
tween  the  trades  have  made  notable 
strides  toward  adjustment  and  the 
situation  is  being  minimized. 

►  .A  style  conflict  between  dress  an^ 
coat  lengths  which  is  being  resolvi 
by  both  intra-  and  inter-  trade  effori 

►  A  controversy  over  sizes  in  certaii 
apparel  trades  where  manufacturen 
are  still  resisting  retailers’  efforts  to  get] 
sizes  as  specified  on  their  orders  in 
stead  of  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  i| 
happens  to  be  convenient  to  deliver 
them. 

►  Manufacturer-applied  “squeezes” 
in  certain  fair-traded,  price-fixed  lines 
where  the  retailer  is  required  by  his 
supplier  to  “absorb’’  (in  the  wont 
OP.A  tradition) ,  increased  costs  with¬ 
out  comp)ensating  change  in  the  retail 
price. 

►  Failure  to  supply  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  which  customers  will 
now'  accept. 

These,  and  other  failures  to  adjust 
production  to  demand  and  thus  give 
the  distributor  the  necessary  opportu-  ' 
nity  for  a  balanced  operation,  have 
been  plaguing  retailers,  but  not  in 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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THE  YOUNG  IDEA 

>  Bonwit  Teller  opened  its  new  “Young  Seventh”  floor 

5 

last  month.  Expansion  was  made  possible  by  elimina¬ 

f 

tion  of  the  infants  wear  department.  William  Pahl- 

mann  designed  the  floor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lavish 

gestures  yet  made  in  the  direction  of  the  sub-adult 

group.  Murals  are  by  Steinberg,  whose  cartoons  enjoy 

a  sensational  vogue,  especially  among  the  young. 

ilieir  millinery  departments.  Our  in¬ 
formation  runs  to  the  effect  that  in 
millinery  departments,  you  are  getting 
deliveries  very  much  as  you  want 
them. 

We  learn,  too,  that  there  are  no 
significant  imjjediments  to  volume  in 
other  important  elements  of  demand 
such  as  materials,  qualities,  and  color 
values.  .\lso  that  you  are  not  experi¬ 
encing  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
head  sizes  and  size  assortment  you  re- 
(juire.  We  are  told  of  downward  re- 
\  isions  in  price  in  the  iqjper  brackets 
of  better  millinery.  To  us  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
this  is  of  interest,  since  the  results  of  a 
quick  questionnaire  on  prices,  sales 
and  quality  which  we  sent  out  in  May 
and  which  was  answered  by  about 
500  merchants,  revealed  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  consumer  resistance  in  millinery 
was  in  higher  priced  hats.  This  must 
be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the 
reports  were  not  numerous,  consti¬ 
tuting  less  than  one  f>er  cent  of  the 
number  of  replies  received. 

The  Past  Ten  Years 

In  asking  the  question,  “What  are 
millinery  departments  facing?”,  it 
would  be  useful,  in  seeking  the  an¬ 
swer,  to  ask  ourselves  also  what  mil¬ 
linery  departments  have  faced  in  the 
past  and  what  has  been  the  outcome. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
information  on  this  subject,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  relationship  to  total  store 
results,  is  the  “Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results  of 
Department  Stores  and  Specialty 
Stores,”  published  annually  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  NRDG.^. 

This  study,  familiarly  known  as  the 
“M.  O.  R.”,  assembles  the  vital  statis¬ 
tics  of  merchandising  operations  in  a 
form  which  makes  them  easily  avail¬ 
able  to  students  of  the  factors  in- 
\olved. 

We  have  assembled,  from  the 
M.O.R.’s  of  the  past  ten  years,  com¬ 
parisons  of  some  of  these  statistics 
shown  for  both  upstairs  and  basement 
millinery  departments  both  against 
each  other  and,  for  each  of  them, 
against  total  store  for  the  factors  se¬ 
lected.  Reference  to  these  tables  will 
show,  for  example,  that  the  average 
gross  sales  for  total  store  increased 
from  $2.23  in  1938  to  $4.17  in  1946, 


Recently  opened,  the  French  Shop,  at  Sibley,  Lirtdscey  <ir  Curr,  Rochester, 
Y.,  provides  a  setting  of  elegance  for  millinery  creations  which,  in 
this  year  of  1947,  are  more  elaborate  than  any  since  the  early  1920' s. 


an  increase  of  SI. 94,  or  87  per  cent. 
While  this  was  going  on,  upstairs  mil¬ 
linery’s  average  gross  sale  was  mount¬ 
ing  from  S3.95  to  S7.14,  an  increase  of 
S3. 19,  or  80.8  per  cent,  and  basement 
millinery  from  SI. 56  to  S3. 10,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  SI. 54,  or  98.8  per  cent. 

Conclusions  based  on  averages  can 
be  exceedingly  misleading  and  no  gen¬ 
eral  deductions  will  be  attempted. 
Unquestionably  there  are  relation¬ 
ships  of  cause  and  ellect,  however,  be¬ 
tween  some  of  these  comparisons  and 
certain  others.  Their  existence  is  a 
challenge  to  those  engaged  in  mil¬ 
linery  department  management  to 
compare  their  own  figures  with  the 
general  averages  and  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  can  succeed  thereby  in  isolat¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  influence  of  one  fac¬ 
tor  u{x>n  another.  This  is  a  job  on 
which  millinery  merchandisers  and 
store  controllers  might  well  undertake 
a  joint  research  project  individually 
in  their  particular  stores.  Here  are 
the  tyjjes  of  cjuestions  which  ought  to 
be  asked— and  answered,  if  possible: 

►  What  connection  is  there,  if  any. 
between  the  average  gross  sales  trends 
discussed  alwve  and  the  fact  that  si¬ 
multaneously,  sales  per  cent  to  total 
store  sales  declined  from  2.1  per  cent 
to  1.9  {)er  cent  for  main  store  milli- 
nerv,  and  from  0.8  per  cent  to  0.4  per 
cent  for  basement  millinery? 

►  ^Vhat  are  the  relationships  between 
both  of  the  above  sets  of  comparisons 


and  the  fact  that  the  ten-year  drop  in 
cumulative  markon  was  from  48.1  per  19 
cent  to  47.1  jrer  cent  for  main  store  19 
millinery,  while  total  store  showed  no 
loss  at  39  per  cent? 

►  W’hat  is  the  connection  Iretween  all 
of  these  and  the  decline  in  gross  mar¬ 
gin  for  main  store  millinery  from  45.3 
per  cent  to  44.2  per  cent,  and  for  base¬ 
ment  millinery  from  43.8  per  cent  to 
42.7  per  cent,  while  the  figure  for 
total  store  is  actually  higher  than  ten 
years  ago,  being  36.7  per  cent  against  |  ] 

36.1  per  cent  in  1937?  .  I 

^Vhat  are  your  own  store  compari-  f:  • 

sons  with  these  figures  and  what  clues  ij 
do  they  give  to  t!ie  answers?  I  ■ 

Similar  interesting  problems  pre-  i  | 

sent  themselves  in  the  other  operating  |  I 

factors  dealt  with  in  the  M.O.R.  1  .  ' 

Let  those  who  are  interested  pursue  '  mmm 
them  further,  especially  in  the  indi-  || 
vidual  store  comparisons  suggested.  |  «i 
Such  research  ought  to  be  richly  re¬ 
warding  to  industrious  interpreters. 

It  is  possible  that  some  have  already  ^ 

worked  out  these  studies  for  them-  ^ 

selves  by  extracting  from  the  annual  |  | 

M.O.R.’s  similar  statistics  in  long-  | 

range  comparisons.  If  not,  it  ought  to  ^  I 

be  profitable  to  exploit  the  broad  field  rl  I 

of  experience  made  possible  by  such  j| 
ten-year  comparisons,  including  as  I 
they  do  pre-war,  war-time,  and  post-  ij 
war  conditions.  | 

The  point  of  these  comparisons  is  I 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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SELECTED  MERCHANDISING  AND  0PERATIN6  RESULTS 
FDR  MILLINERY  DEPARTMENTS— 1937  TO  1946 


These  data  represent  general  averages  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  with  annual  sales  volume  over  $500,000.* 
The  source  of  this  material  is  the  annual  study  of  MER¬ 
CHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  DEPART¬ 
MENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  prepared  and  published  by 
the  CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  *For  1945  and  1946— over  $1,000,000. 
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CUMULATIVE 

MARKON 

i 

Total 

Main  Store 

Jasement 

HR 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

1937 

39.0 

48.1 

45.0 

1938 

39.0 

48.4 

45.7 

1939 

39.2 

48.3 

45.2 

1940 

39.4 

48.8 

44.8 

in 

1941 

40.1 

49.7 

45.2 

1942 

40.1 

49.0 

45.1 

)er 

1943 

39.9 

48.3 

46.0 

)re 

1944 

39.9 

48.4 

45.6 

no 

1945 

39.6 

47.4 

45.0 

'ill 

1946 

39.0 

47.1 

44.8 

<ill 

ar- 

5.3 

sc- 

GROSS 

MARGIN  PER 

CENT  TO  SALES 

to 

or 

Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

en 

1937 

36.1% 

45.3% 

43.8% 

ist 

1938 

36.0% 

45.3% 

44.6% 

1939 

36.7% 

45.4% 

44.2% 

ri¬ 

1940 

36.8% 

45.7% 

44.1% 

les 

1941 

38.3% 

46.9% 

44.3% 

1942 

38.7% 

47.0% 

44.4% 

1943 

38.9% 

46.2% 

45.3% 

re- 

1944 

38.9% 

46.1% 

44.7% 

ng 

1945 

38.6% 

45.0% 

43.0% 

R 

lie 

1946 

36.7% 

44.2% 

42.7% 

di- 

;d. 

re- 

AVERAGE  GROSS  SALE  IN  DOLLARS* 

rs. 

dv 

Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

m- 

lai 

'  Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

1  1937 

$  Not  Given 

$  Not  Given  $  Not  Given 

,  1938 

2.23 

3.95 

1.56 

’g- 

'  1939 

2.31 

3.99 

1.57 

to 

1940 

2.42 

3.96 

1.57 

id 

1941 

2.74 

4.33 

1.85 

1  1942 

2.99 

4.48 

2.01 

1  1943 

3.14 

4.98 

2.42 

;  1944 

3.28 

5.57 

2.67 

st- 

i  1945 

3.41 

5.29 

2.86 

1946 

4.17 

7.14 

3.10 

is 

1  *1938  to  194 

— Average  Gross  Sale,  Fall  Season. 

1945  and  1946 — Average  Gross  Sale  for  year. 
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STORES 

MARKDOWNS 


Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

1937 

7.0 

10.9 

6.7 

1938 

7.2 

1  1.2 

7.1 

1939 

6.7 

1  1.0 

7.4 

1940 

6.3 

1  1.4 

7.1 

1941 

5.3 

lO.I 

7.4 

1942 

4.7 

9.0 

7.2 

1943 

4.2 

9.0 

7.2 

1944 

4.3 

9.8 

7.8 

1945 

4.5 

9.7 

8.7 

1946 

6.2 

10.4 

9.5 

SALES 

PER  CENT  TO  TOTAL  STORE 

SALES 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Year 

Millinery 

Millinery 

1937 

2.1% 

0.8% 

1938 

2.1% 

0.8% 

1939 

Not  Given 

Not  Given 

1940 

2.2% 

0.7% 

1941 

2.0% 

0.7% 

1942 

1.9% 

0.6% 

1943 

1.9% 

0.6% 

1944 

2.0% 

0.6% 

1945 

2.0% 

0.5% 

1946 

1.9% 

0.4% 

INDEX 

%  to 

OF  SALES 

Last  Year 

Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

1937 

105 

106 

105 

1938 

93 

95 

95 

1939 

105 

103 

104 

1940 

106 

101 

99 

1941 

118 

109 

107 

1942 

113 

104 

103 

1943 

117 

122 

113 

1944 

1  12 

1 12 

1 10 

1945 

1 1 1 

113 

106 

1946 

123 

113 

107 

1 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


Chair  designs  and  sketches  by 

Peter  Muller-Munk 


tance 
the  b 


OOME  ten  years  ago,  I  awakened 
^  one  morning  to  find  it  more  than 
normally  difficult  to  climb  out  of 
bed  and  begin  the  day’s  tasks.  After 
examination,  my  physician  said  — 
“arthritis”,  and  X-ray  examination 
showed  the  lower  third  of  my  spine  to 
be  affected.  Thus,  automatically,  I 
became  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
comfortable  chairs. 

Inasmuch  as  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  most  folks  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  the  24  diurnal  hours  in  a  sit¬ 
ting  position,  it  is  obvious  that  a  man 
with  a  lame  back,  or  any  of  a  dozen 
more  or  less  common  disabilities,  is 
likely  to  develop  a  point  of  view  on 
the  subject  of  chairs,  and  other  furni- 


1  can  usually  justify  the  conclusion 
that  I  shall  have  to  undergo  an  hour 
or  two  of  mild  torture.  This  has 
caused  me  to  wonder  how  chair  manu¬ 
facturers  get  that  way. 

It  would  seem  the  average  design¬ 
er,  and  manufacturer,  of  things  to  sit 
on  must  think  that  comfort  is  some¬ 
thing  which  comes  solely  from  the  eye. 
A  wooden  frame  surrounded  by  an 
acre  or  two  of  upholstery  appears  to 
meet  all  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
comfortable  chair.  Any  idea  that  a 
chair  should  have  a  particular  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  dimensions  and  form 
of  the  human  body  apjiears  never  to 
have  been  considered. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long 
chairs  have  been  common  articles  of 


omn 


ture,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  to 
the  young  and  vigorous.  One  has  only 
to  watch  the  weird  positions  which 
many  of  the  youngsters  assume  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation  to  recognize 
that  the  elasticity  of  youthful  muscles 
may  result  in  a  disregard  of  comfort 
which  to  older  men  and  women  may 
be  very  important. 

In  my  own  case  a  really  comfortable 
chair  is  almost  as  unnatural  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  oranges  growing  at  the 
North  Pole.  Whenever  a  friend  invites 
me  to  come  to  his  home  and  sit  down 
comfortably  to  discuss  some  subject. 
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manufacture.  As  I  look  over  old  pic¬ 
tures  of  life  in  different  ages,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  there  have 
been  chairs  and,  consequently,  jx'ople 
who  made  them.  Yet  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  during  the  relatively 
short  life  of  the  automobile  that  in¬ 
dustry  has  learned  more  about  com¬ 
fortable  seating  than  all  the  chair 
manufacturers  ever  have  learned. 

Our  friends  who  are  in  the  business 
of  making  chairs  may  be  inclined  to 
wave  aside  this  feeble  protest  of  mine 
with  the  assertion  that  chairs  are 
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aiade  for  normal  folks  and  not  for 
chaps  who  confess  they  suffer  some 
^iort  of  disability.  1  would  suggest  they 
tgive  consideration  to  the  fact  that, 
formally,  there  are  probably  several 
^million  pieople  in  the  United  States 
:who  in  this  respect  are  not  completely 
I  normal.  Also,  whatever  the  normal 
;  supply  of  folks  who  must  be  particular 
when  it  comes  to  sitting  down,  the 
great  war  has  augmented  that  number 
by  sending  home  to  us  a  very  great 
number  of  young  men  who,  from  this 
time  on,  also  are  going  to  look  with 
eyes  of  suspicion  on  every  chair  they 
may  be  invited  to  occupy. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  fully  normal 
man  or  woman,  however,  it  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  most  chairs  are  not 
comfortable.  Nearly  all  the  chairs 
which  pretend  to  be  comfortable  are 
too  long  in  the  seat.  The  distance 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  cushion  to 
•  the  l)ack  is  far  greater  than  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  p)oints  at  which 
the  body  bends  to  accommodate  itself 
to  a  sitting  p)osition.  As  a  result,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  some  unusually  tall 
man.  it  is  necessary  for  the  sitter  to 
use  his  back  as  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  seat  and  the  altitude  by  the 
chair  back.  This  means  the  sin)port 
which  most  backs  require  is  missing. 
Unless  the  feet  are  elevated,  so  the 
legs  may  be  held  straight  enough  to 
allow  the  hinge  of  the  knee  to  rest  a 
half  foot  or  so  back  from  the  seat  edge, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  spine  to  rest 
against  the  chair  back.  This  is  a  civil¬ 
ized  form  of  torture  to  the  person 
with  a  bad  back  and  it  cannot  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  normal  person. 

It’s  More  Comfortable  to  Travel 

The  automobile  designers  have 
avoided  this  fault.  The  back  of  the 
automobile  seat  is  convex.  The  springs 
push  the  upholstery  up  against  the 
spine,  and  the  seat,  from  front  to 
back,  is  short  enough  so  that  one  may 
sit  comfortably  in  a  car  for  hours.  It 
would  seem  as  though  chair  designers 
must  occasionally  ride  in  automobiles 
and  they  might  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  from  the  experience. 

.Another  common  fault  in  most 
chairs  is  that  the  seat  cushion  is  level, 
with  the  result  that  the  occupant 
keeps  sliding  forward  even  though  his 
clothes  may  not  be  susceptible  to  the 


Peter  Muller  •  Munk’s 
designs  for  comfortable 
chairs  all  utilize  the 
glider  principle  to  guar- 
antee  that  the  chair 
will  continue  to  fit  the 
sitter  no  matter  what 
position  he  assumes. 


same  influence.  This  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opfKjrtunity  for  a  man’s  clothes 
to  cut  him  in  two  vertically.  Just 
watch  people  when  you  are  out  some 
evening  and  see  the  number  of  times 
this  artful  feature  of  the  average  chair 
requires  a  change  of  position.  Many 
women  seem  to  meet  the  situation  by 
pulling  their  feet  up  under  them  and 
sitting  sidewise  in  the  contraptions 
which  ornament  the  average  home. 

In  the  automobile  you  will  find 
that  in  addition  to  being  short 
enough  for  comfort,  the  seat  also  is 
made  higher  in  front  than  at  the 
back  to  prevent  this  forward-sliding 
movement. 

An  example  of  how  intelligence 
can  be  applied  to  revolutionize  old 


conceptions  of  chair  design,  may  be 
seen  in  the  chairs  one  now  finds  in 
the  newer  Pullman  cars.  The  new 
chair  cars  are  equipped  with  smaller 
chairs  which  have  been  built  on  more 
practical  lines  than  the  old  dusty  mon¬ 
sters  which  formerly  prevailed.  These 
chairs  are  comfortable  even  though 
more  chairs  to  a  car  have  cut  down  leg 
room.  In  the  newer  drawing  rooms 
and  compartments  will  be  found 
chairs  which,  although  they  can  be 
folded  and  tucked  out  of  the  way  at 
night,  nevertheless  are  supremely  com¬ 
fortable.  The  increased  comfort  comes 
not  alone  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
upholstered  with  foam  rubber,  but 
even  more  from  the  better  dimensions 
and  the  practical  construction.  It  seems 


Starting  as  a  silversmith,  Peter 
Muller-Munk  has  in  the  past  20 
years  designed  a  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  ranging  from  compacts  and 
hairbrushes  to  valves,  vending  ma¬ 
chines  and  electrical  appliances. 
He  works  as  design  consultant  for 
a  long  list  of  leading  corporations; 
was  an  associate  professor  on  the 
faculty  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  for  10  years;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  executed  a  number  of 
important  commissions  for  the 
armed  forces.  His  sketches  on  these 
pages  bear  out  Mr.  Hahn’s  point 
that  a  scientifically  designed  chair 
need  not  look  freakish. 
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I  to  me  I  can  remember  that  just  before  writing  of  my  first  word,  had  the  in-  standing  of  tlie  bone  and  muscle  struc- 

the  war  the  Pullman  Company  con-  tention  of  working  around  to  ask  re-  ture  of  average  human  beings. 

I  ducted  very  extensive  studies  for  the  tailers  how  much  their  own  furniture  Stores,  having  tried  every  other  talk- 
purpose  of  making  its  equipment  buyers  have  given  consideration  to  the  ing  point  to  lead  people  to  buy  new 

more  comfortable.  If  the  new  equip-  fact  that  chairs  really  are  intended  to  furniture  and  get  rid  of  their  old,  • 

inent  is  the  result  of  those  studies,  hold  the  human  body  in  a  sitting  posi-  might  now  find  it  worthwhile  to  think 

they  certainly  have  paid  off  well.  tion,  with  some  slight  degree  of  com-  of  the  sales  possibilities  in  really  com- 

I  am  now  at  the  point  where  it  is  fort.  It  seems  to  me  that  stores  are  fortable  furniture.  In  discussing  this 

I  logical  to  ask  the  question:  “Has  any-  missing  a  big  bet  in  this  matter.  subject  one  day  with  Peter  Muller- 

one  ever  heard  of  the  chair  manufac-  No  one  ever  heard  a  complaint  that  Munk,  I  found  a  sympathetic  listener 
turers  making  any  extensive  studies  a  chair  was  too  comfortable.  Right  who  thereupon  said  he  would  try  his 

into  this  situation?”  I  have  no  desire  now  there  are  many  millions  of  men  hand  at  designing  chairs  which  would 

to  wrong  a  group  of  earnest  and  hon-  and  women,  most  of  them  neither  dis-  meet  my  objections.  He  has  been  as 

est,  and  very  necessary,  manufacturers  abled  nor  arthritic,  who  would  be  good  as  his  word  and  has  provided  the 

by  too  quickly  assuming  they  have  not  willing  to  support  any  man  for  the  sketches  which  accompany  this  arti- 

done  so,  but  their  product— as  I  come  presidency  who  could  provide  them  cle.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  test- 

in  contact  with  it— leads  me  to  believe  with  chairs  in  which  they  could  sit  ing  any  of  these  designs  in  actual  use 

they  have  been  interested  in  every-  with  comfort.  These  folks  do  not  need  but  Mr.  Muller-Munk  shows  clearly 

thing  except  the  primary  justification  hospital  equipment.  They  are  not  he  has  recognized  the  problem  and  if 
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for  making  any  chair  at  all. 

This  plaint  of  mine  would  have  no 
place  in  Stores  if  I  had  not,  from  the 


lookinc  for  freakish  devices.  All  they 
need  are  good  sound  chairs  of  conven¬ 
tional  design,  but  made  with  an  under 


in  use  they  prove  as  good  as  they  look, 
a  million  or  more  of  men  and  women 
should  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 
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When  the  memhers  of  NRDGA's  Sales  Promotion  co-spo 
Division  met  in  Chicago  this  summer,  their  slogan  lution 
was  “Back  to  Fundamentals/'  To  prove  they  meant  These 
what  they  said,  they  returned  to  the  classroom  then  on  th< 
and  there.  In  their  session  on  newspaper  advertising,  paper 


PROMOTION  BEGINS  WITH  A  BUYING  PLAN 


By  Fred  Strodel  and  Agnes  Anderson 


first  element  in  a  successful 
promotion  is  wanted  merchandise, 
and  the  first  person  in  the  long  chain 
of  people  who  build  promotions  is  the 
buyer.  This  being  so,  the  clinic  on 
advertising  fundamentals  first  heard 
from  a  merchandiser-buyer  team  con¬ 
sisting  of  Fred  Strodel  and  Agnes 
Anderson  of  The  Fair,  Chicago. 
Robert  Powderly,  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Kresge-Newark  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session,  asked  the  ques- 


Q.  What’s  the  thing  sales  promo¬ 
tion  people  need  most  right  now  to 
do  a  better  job? 

Miss  Anderson:  First,  knowledge  of 
the  merchandise;  second,  enthusiasm 
for  it.  And  since  they  can  only  acquire 
these  from  buyers,  what  they  need 
most  is  enthusiastic  buvers. 


Mr.  Strodel:  One  of  the  most 


essential  things  is  a  promotion  time 
table.  As  an  example  of  what  we  do  at 
The  Fair  to  put  over  a  promotion  so 
that  everything  clicks,  here  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  we  did  on  a  pipe  promo¬ 
tion  just  preceding  Father’s  Day: 

memorandum  went  from  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  to  the  president, 
the  sales  promotion  manager,  the 
store  manager,  the  buyer,  display 
manager,  sign  department,  manager 
of  the  maintenance  department,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  electrician,  training  su¬ 
pervisor,  advertising  man,  radio  adver¬ 
tising  and  our  publicity  associates. 
The  memorandum  consisted  of  six 
pages  of  detailed  outline,  as  follows: 

1.  General  plan  of  exhibit:  time 
and  place;  items  to  be  exhibited.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  pipe-smoking  contest 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  promotion. 
This  included  program  planning, 
stage  display,  signs,  auditorium  prepa¬ 


ration,  and  showed  how  every  detail 
was  to  be  taken  care  of  and  who  was 
to  take  care  of  it. 

2.  .Advertising:  a  complete  schedule 
down  to  the  number  of  lines  in  each 
newspaper:  the  radio  advertising:  spot 
announcements:  television. 

3.  Signs:  Restaurant  table  cards: 
escalator  cards;  posters  in  windows; 
auditorium  signs— with  the  dates 
when  each  w'as  to  be  completed. 

4.  Display;  Details  about  windows, 
ledge  displays,  floor  displays,  pipe  ex¬ 
hibit  cases  and  their  construction, 
plus  dates  for  completion  of  each. 

5.  Details  about  press  party. 

6.  Instruction  on  store  bulletin  to 
acquaint  employees  with  promotion. 

Those  are  merely  the  highlights  of 
the  planning.  They  will  indicate  how 
important  we  consider  the  smallest 
detail  of  planning  so  that  <?very thing 
clicks  into  place.  ^ 
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tion  co-sponsored  by  the  N.  A.  E.  A.,  they  traced  the  evo- 
gaD  lution  of  a  successful  promotion  from  start  to  finish. 

^ant  These  briefed  versions  of  the  discussions  are  a  primer 
hen  on  the  planning,  execution  and  evaluation  of  news- 
ing.  paper  advertising  promotions. 

HOW  AN  AD  IS  PRODUCED 


By  Sidney  Laven,  Assistant  Advertising  Manager,  Goldblatt’s 


tail  Q.  When  should  a  selling  plan 
ivas  start? 

I  Miss  Anderson:  Before  the  buyer 
1  goes  to  market.  When  \vc  make  out 
our  six  months’  merchandising  plan 
for  sales  and  stock,  we  also  budget  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  ad- 
vertising.  We  try  to  set  up  two-thirds 
I  of  our  budget  for  merchandise  pro- 
motion  and  one-third  for  department 
promotion.  After  that  is  established, 
monthly  plans  are  made  on  a  promo- 
tion  calendar.  Each  day’s  sales  of  last 
year  are  entered;  and  a  record  of  each 
!  ad  we  ran  last  year:  the  medium,  the 
merchandise,  the  response. 

‘  Mr.  Strodel;  That  two  thirds-one 

third  formula  is  important.  If  you 
>  of  use  your  whole  budget  to  get  quick 
>ow  sajp5  volume,  you  have  done  nothing 
i  to  take  care  of  the  day-in  and  day-out 
'*0?  j  sales  which  may  account  for  four- 
]  fifths  of  a  department’s  \olume. 


Good  ads,  like  good  merchandise, 
are  no  accidents.  Every  element 
of  an  ad  is  vital.  I  he  most  vital  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  production  picture  is  the 
advertiser,  for  on  his  cooperation  with 
the  production  department  in  a  com¬ 
plex  business  of  making  the  ad  de¬ 
pends  the  ultimate  jxjwer  of  the  ad 
and  the  fine  success  of  your  merchan¬ 
dising  operation. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
steps  taken  in  producing  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  department  store: 

1 .  Every  period  the  sales  promotion 
director  and  merchandise  man  collab¬ 
orate  on  the  merchandise  to  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  space  immediately  to  be 
used. 

2.  The  .Advertising  Statistical  De¬ 
partment  gathers  these  figures  for 
grouping  by  days  and  media. 

3.  The  advertising  coordinator  then 
takes  these  figures  from  the  .Advertis¬ 


ing  Statistical  Department  and  makes 
appropriate  dummies,  that  is,  lineal 
representation  of  the  space  allotted  to 
each  department  of  merchandise. 

4.  The  buyer’s  copy  is  attached  to 
the  dummy  and  given  to  a  copy  writer 
specializing  in  a  particular  type  of 
merchandise,  such  as  fashion,  hard 
goods,  home  furnishings  and  so  forth. 

5.  The  copywriter  makes  a  plan  or  a 
theme  for  the  ad,  indicating  the  type, 
number  of  illustrations  he  wants  used, 
whether  or  not  mail  order  coupons 
are  to  be  used  and  other  important 
elements. 

6.  The  dummy  buyer’s  copy  and 
the  copywriter’s  plan  of  the  ad  is 
turned  over  to  the  layout  division  of 
the  .Advertising  Department  which 
prepares  the  layout.  The  layout  is 
presented  to  the  .Advertising  Manager 
for  his  approval. 
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7.  After  the  Advertising  Manager 
lias  given  his  approval,  the  layouts  are 
sent  to  the  art  division  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  to  be  photostatic- 
ally  reproduced. 

8.  The  original  layout  is  given  to 
the  artist  so  he  can  execute  the  pre¬ 
cise  feeling  of  the  ad. 

9.  The  photostatic  copy  is  returned 
to  the  copywriter  who  writes  the  fin¬ 
ished  copy  for  the  ad  according  to  the 
layout  which  has  been  made  from  his 
plan  based  on  the  buyer’s  copy  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  merchandise  and 
merchandising  method. 

10.  The  finished  copy  and  the 
])hotostat  are  turned  over  to  give  the 
copy  a  final  check  before  being  sent 
to  the  newspapers. 

1 1 .  The  ad  goes  to  the  production 
division  of  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  which  indicates  on  the  copy  the 
type  sizes,  the  styles,  the  borders  to 
le  used,  the  cuts  that  are  being  made 
and  before  it  is  sent  out  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  medium,  it  is  entered  on  a  list 
that  contains  all  the  ads  sent  out  and 
a  day  or  two  later  the  original  proofs 
are  received  by  the  newspapiers. 

12.  They  are  corrected  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  merchandise,  submitted  to 
the  buyer  for  his  approval  of  descrip¬ 
tions,  price,  and  illustrations.  The 
buyer’s  corrections  are  transferred  to 
paste-down  or  galley  of  the  ad  by  the 
same  copywriter  who  planned  and 
wrote  the  original  ad  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  original  advertising 
idea. 

13.  The  .Advertising  Manager  re¬ 
views  a  set  of  proofs  daily.  His  cor¬ 
rections  are  incorporated  with  those 
of  the  buyer. 

14.  The  revised  proof  is  handed  to 
a  checker  who  sees  that  every  correc¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  The  final  version 
of  the  ad  is  reviewed  again  by  the 
.Advertising  Manager  before  being  re¬ 
leased  to  the  newspa|X'rs  for  pnblica- 


THE  COPYWRITER'S  lOB 

By  William  Townsend  and  Marion  Locke 


I  S  there  a  formula  for  copy  that 

sells,  and  if  so  what  is  it?  .Again 
tl:e  answers  were  given  by  a  team— 
William  Townsend,  famous  for  his 
work  in  isolating  the  selling  factors 
in  advertising  copy;  and  Marion 
l.ocke,  cop)writer  for  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  who  discussed  the  specific  cop\ 
approach  needed  for  the  new  fall 
fashions. 

Mr.  Townsknu:  .An  ad’s  appteal  is 
l  ased  on  the  satisfaction  it  offers  the 
customer.  Nine  specific  main  appxals 
of  this  kind  are  known,  springing 
from  five  basic  human  satisfactions: 
(1)  life,  (2)  love.  (3)  comfort,  (1) 
[tersonal  iinjMXtance,  (.">)  the  five 
senses. 

One  such  apixal  should  lx*  strcs.sed 
in  each  ad.  and  it  should  apptear  in 
the  headline.  The  practice  of  putting 
brand  names  in  headlines  is  justified 
in  so  far  as  the  brand  name  by  con¬ 
notation  suggests  satisfaction  of  otie 
of  the  basic  human  urges.  However, 
the  ad  is  directed  to  people  who  are 
not  vet  familiar  with  the  brand  as 


well  as  to  jxople  who  are,  so  the 
specific  benefit  the  brand  offers  should 
I  e  included  in  the  headline. 

This  method  of  analyzing  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  sjxcific  appx*al  it  has  can 
\  ell  be  used  by  buyers  in  the  market 
;;s  well  as  by  copywriters.  We  tried 
it  out  once,  having  buyers  ask  them¬ 
selves  if  they  could  make  certain 
s|X‘cihc  claims  about  the  merchandise, 
and  then  buying  on  that  basis.  Fhe 
lesult  in  this  exjxriment  was  that 
some  lines  they  intended  to  buy  were 
not  bought,  and  some  they  had  not 
olanned  on  were  lx)ught;  and  the 
final  outcome  was  fewer  markdowns. 

Mtss  L<x;kk:  This  fall  we  must 
select  a  basic  appeal  such  as  Mr. 
Townsend  describes,  and  decide  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  new  fashion  changes 
are  going  to  do  for  the  customers. 
Instead  of  just  saying;  "New  longer 
I'emlines”,  we  could  say:  "Longer 
hemlines  are  new.  What  is  more,  thev 
are  slim-making.’’  Back  up)  the  new 
ness  with  what  this  newness  will  do 
for  the  svoman. 


attentiun  to  the  message  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  layout  that  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself  is  a  bad  layout. 

Q.  Should  the  art  director  cut  copy  ( 
or  alter  copy  to  make  a  good  layout? 

Mr.  Goray:  Important  as  the  copy 
is,  you  can’t  sacrifice  the  illustration 
for  the  sake  of  the  copy.  The  human 
interest  of  the  ad  largely  depends  on 
the  illustration. 

Mr.  Boetel:  Cut  the  copy  to  the 
bone.  Remember  you  can’t  feature 
everything.  Feature  the  price,  or  the 
picture,  or  the  headline.  If  you  fea¬ 
ture  all  three  you  feature  nothing. 

Q.  What  makes  a  good  layout  per¬ 
son?  • 

Mr.  Boetel;  He  needs  a  knowledge 
of  art  and  drawing  technique;  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  of  merchandising;  of  en-  ' 
graving  processes.  He  must  have 
imagination,  and  he  must  have  the 
ability  to  satisfy  everyone  at  the  same 
time.  If  he’s  a  top-notch  mechanician 
as  well  that  will  do  him  a  lot  of  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  future  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  retail  advertising? 

Mr.  Goray:  So  far  their  reprotluc- 
tion  quality  in  newspaper  ads  is  not 
good.  But  when  you  wish  to  show 
construction  or  detail  (as  in  silver¬ 
ware,  for  example)  the  photograph  is 
useful.  For  a  fashion  illustration,  the 
photograph  is  too  specific,  and  the 
washed-out,  gray  character  of  the  re¬ 
production  is  not  attractive. 


ston 


By  John  A.  Goray  and  John  Boetel 


QUESI  IONS  about  the  visual  ap- 
p>eal  of  ads  and  how  it  is  achieved 
were  answered  by  John  A.  Goray,  art 
director  of  Mandel  Bros.,  and  John 
Boetel,  advertising  manager  of  Kresge- 
Newark. 

Q.  Which  should  come  first— the 
copy  or  the  layout? 

Mr.  Boetel:  The  layout.  It  fur¬ 


nishes  the  first  definite  picture,  the 
foundation,  of  the  completed  ad.  It 
crystallizes  the  approach  and  gives 
those  resjx>nsible  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  and  improve  in  advance  and 
so  avoid  costly  re-drawing  and  com¬ 
position  charges. 

Q.  What  constitutes  a  good  layout? 

Mr.  Boetel:  .\  layout  that  calls 


Most  color  advertising  comes  from 
the  middle  west  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersey  combined 
there  are  only  nine  newspapers  that 
publish  in  color:  none  in  Connecticut, 
none  in  Rhode  Island,  two  in  New 
Jersey,  Asbury  Park  and  Bayonne, 
and  seven  in  New  York,  six  of  which 
are  far  upstate.  But  that  picture  will 
change  soon.  You’ll  get  color— just  be 
a  little  more  patient. 

From  your  own  experience  or  the 
experience  of  others  you  know  you 
can  sell  more  merchandise  with  coloi 
than  you  can  with  black  and  white. 
You  can’t  sell  anything  in  color  that 
can’t  sell  in  black  and  white,  obvious¬ 
ly,  but  you  can  sell  lots  more  of  it. 

For  example.  Sears  Roebuck  found 
in  a  couple  of  cities  where  some  of  the 


By  Louis  D.  Young 

.\dverti$ing  Director,  Indianapolis  Times 


^OLOR  is  coming  and  coming  aw- 
fully  fast.  In  the  cities  w'here  you 
can  get  only  one  color  my  advice  is 
to  utilize  it  to  the  best  degree  you  can. 
If  you  can  do  a  good  job  with  two 
colors  you  will  do  a  far  better  job 
when  the  newspapers  are  set  up  to 
handle  four  colors.  .\nd  it  won’t  Ije 
long  before  they  are. 

There  are  some  $6  million  worth 
of  printing  press  equipment  for  news¬ 
papers  on  order  with  one  firm.  An¬ 
other  printing  operation  told  me  they 
had  better  than  $97  million  worth  of 
presses  on  order.  It  won’t  be  too  long 


before  those  of  you  who  have  your 
tongues  hanging  out  for  color  will 
have  it  available  in  the  city  in  which 
you  operate. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  there  were 
360  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
equipped  to  handle  run-of-paper 
color.  Today  there  are  in  excess  of 
480— an  increase  of  33%  per  cent  in 
just  one  year.  Within  five  years  there 
will  hardly  be  an  .■\merican  city  of 
any  size  without  some  newspaper  cir¬ 
culating  in  that  city  handling  two 
colors,  three  colors,  and  full  color, 
run-of-pa{x;r. 
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big  department  stores  had  most  ot  the 
new'spaper  space  quota  and  the  Sears 
store  could  only  get  a  page  or  two  a 
week,  they  could  do  a  swell  job  of 
evening  the  score  by  using  color.  In 
one  city  color  has  enabled  Sears,  with 
tw'o  pages  a  week,  to  compete  favor¬ 
ably  with  a  department  store  that  runs 
two  to  four  full  pages  every  day. 

You  don’t  need  a  full  page  with 
color.  I  believe  that  1500  lines  of 
color  will  do  a  darn  sight  more  than 
a  full  page  of  black  and  white.  If 
newsprint  is  going  to  be  as  tight  next 
year  as  it  has  been  this  year,  color 
will  help  you  to  accomplish  more  with 
limited  space. 

One  of  the  big  bugaboos  about 
color  is  that  the  plates  arc  so  ex- 
|K'nsive  that  most  jaeople  can’t  afford 
them.  It  isn’t  so.  In  Indianap>olis. 
where  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  run  more  r-o-p  color  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  U.  S., 
Block’s  and  Wasson’s  ads  arc  just 
^traight  Ben  Day  single  plates  made 
very  quickly  and  very  cheaply. 

I  here  is  a  new  method  of  making 
lolor  plates  in  less  than  48  hours. 
One  job  appeared  in  our  newspap)er 
within  72  hours  after  we  got  the  color 
transparency.  The  job  was  made  on 
/inc.  We  made  the  plates  for  SI 95  and 
didn’t  lose  a  dime  on  them.  That  is 
the  type  of  color  that  is  going  to  be 
available  to  all  of  us  as  fast  as  the 
engraving  equipment  can  be  made. 

new  type  of  camera  does  mechan¬ 
ically  in  two  or  three  hours  the  color 
job  that  has  heretofore  taken  engrav¬ 
ers  50  to  75  hours  to  do.  We  have 
experimented  wdth  it  editorially  and 
have  printed  in  Indianapolis  full-color 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken 
48  hours  earlier  in  St.  Louis. 

We  can  and  will  be  able  to  take 
Kodachrome  negatives  and  make  bro¬ 
mide  positives.  They  will  be  color 
corrected  mechanically  so  that  all  an 
engraver  has  to  do  is  shoot  them  as 
he  does  a  black  and  white  plate  in 
two  to  eight  hours.  We  will  be  able 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  flat  copy. 
We  can  do  it  in  two  to  eight  hours, 
and  you  will  be  charged  for  tw'o  to 
eight  hours’  time  instead  of  50  to  70 
hours’  time  at  from  $4  to  $7  an  hour. 

‘The  newspapers  of  .-\mcrica  are 
moving  as  fast  as  thev  can  to  help  vou 
help  yourself  sell  more  merchandise. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST 

PRODUCTION  RESULTS 


By  Fred  Shafer,  •Manager  Copy  and  Art  Department.  Chicago  Tribune 


l^ACH  displu)  advertisement  (ex- 
cept  those  furnished  in  mat  or 
plate  form)  arrives  at  the  adrcMJin  in 
the  form  of  one  or  more  sheets  of 
paper.  For  a  larger  ad,  one  of  these 
sheets  tvill  be  a  layout.  The  layout 
shows  the  location  of  the  headlines, 
illustrations  and  the  reading  matter. 
.Attached  to  each  layout  will  be  the 
copy  which  must  be  cast  into  tyjx?  to 
complete  the  ad  as  shown  in  the  lay¬ 
out. 

When  this  material  arrives  at  the 
composing  room  ad  desk  it  is  time- 
stamped  and  listed  on  two  records. 
The  first,  for  the  order  department, 
includes  the  name  of  the  advertiser, 
the  depth  and  width  of  the  ad,  the 
nature  of  the  ad,  the  time  it  enters 
the  composing  room,  and  the  material 
which  accompanies  it.  The  second 
record  is  a  record  for  the  adroom. 

Glued  to  the  copy  when  it  arrives 
is  a  printed  form.  “Copy  for  Proofs.’’ 
Up>on  this  sheet  is  noted  the  name  of 
the  advertiser,  the  size  of  the  ad,  the 
place  proofs  should  be  sent,  the  day 
the  ad  will  run,  the  source  of  the  cuts, 
instruction  for  setting  bodv  and  dis¬ 


play  type,  the  person  turning  in  the 
ad,  and  any  additional  remarks. 

The  layout  is  next  checked  to  find 
out  what  engravings  or  cuts  will  be 
needed,  whether  or  not  some  of  these 
cuts  are  available  in  the  composing 
room,  and,  if  available,  if  the  cuts  are 
of  the  size  called  for  in  the  layout. 
The  conqxisitor  takes  it  to  the  cut 
storage  files  which  contain  some  500 
pigeonholes,  each  allotted  to  a  single 
advertiser  and  labeled  with  his  name. 
VV'hen  he  finds  the  cuts  he  matches 
them  to  the  layout.  If  they  fit.  he  puts 
them  on  a  steel-topped  table  called  a 
“bank.’’  where  all  the  type  matter 
needed  for  the  ad  eventually  will  be 
deposited.  If  the  cuts  cannot  be  found 
or  they  do  not  fit  the  layout,  the  solici¬ 
tor  on  the  account  is  called  and  asked 
to  correct  the  layout  or  provide  new 
cuts. 

Some  90  per  cent  of  all  retail  ads. 
however,  will  require  new  cuts.  Draw¬ 
ings  or  photos  for  such  new  cuts  w'ill 
be  sent  to  the  engraving  room  so  they 
will  be  available  to  insert  in  the  prop>- 
er  spaces  in  the  ad.  Engraving  copy 
should  be  started  earlv.  The  greatest 
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single  aid  you  can  give  the  composing 
room  is  to  have  your  cuts  ready  when 
you  send  in  your  ad  to  be  set.  I'his 
greatly  simplihes  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  you  get  your  proofs 
sooner. 

For  best  residts,  halftone  engraving 
copy  must  be  “contrasty,”  with  pro¬ 
nounced  variations  in  tone.  Gradua¬ 
tions  w'hich  seem  harsh  will  be  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  stereotyping  process.  We 
have  little  trouble  with  line  engrav¬ 
ings. 

Copy  made  for  a  reduction  of  % 
is  usually  best.  Any  great  reduction 
causes  loss  of  detail.  Page  size  artwolrk 
should  be  no  more  than  larger. 
Enlargement  of  copy  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  .\lso  we  believe  you  will 
get  better  results  if  you  keep  away 
from  cut-out  portions  in  halftone 
areas.  Pin-ptoint  dots  in  highlights 
are  better  than  pure  whites  because 
they  eliminate  hard  edges. 

Line  and  Ben  Day  cuts  usually  re¬ 
produce  better  in  small  illustrations 
than  halftones.  Type  styles  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  engravings  should  be  picked 
for  newspaper  reproduction.  Stay 
away  from  type  faces  with  fine  lines 
and  delicate  serifs. 

Next  comes  the  quality  of  the  cut. 
Most  papers  prefer  original  zincs  or 
engravings  on  copjrer.  Electrotypes 
are  second  choice.  Mats  are  accept¬ 
able,  but  do  not  give  the  satisfactory 
results  of  originals.  Some  organiza¬ 
tions  like  Sears  Roebuck,  w'hich  oper¬ 
ate  in  many  cities,  are  currently  using 
a  “plastic”  type  mat  with  very  good 
results.  This  is  a  baked  mat,  molded 
under  direct  pressure. 

We  prefer  65  or  75  line  screen  half¬ 
tones.  We  have  run  85  line  halftones, 
but  the  advertiser  must  assume  all 
risk.  They  cannot  be  relied  ujKrn  to 
give  good  results.  Engravings  should 
have  a  depth  of  at  least  5/1000  of  an 
inch  in  the  highlight  p>ortions  or  mud¬ 
dy  fill-ins  will  result.  The  illustration 
should  be  sharply  and  deeply  etched, 
otherwise  it  will  print  “dirty.”  Un¬ 
protected  halftone  edges  should  be 
tooled  by  hand  and  routed  straight 
down,  eliminating  the  beveled  edge. 

In  the  adroom  the  “markup”  men 
study  the  copy  and  layout  in  order 


or  “frame”  as  it  is  called.  This  frame 
is  fitted  with  racks  containing  metal 
slugs  of  many  different  lengths  and 
thicknesses,  rules,  borders,  etc.— all  the 
material  needed  for  composition. 

I'he  ad  will  be  assembled  either  in 
a  page  form  resting  on  a  “turtle,”  a 
small  steel  table  on  casters,  or  in  a 
galley,  a  flat  steel  pan.  When  type 
and  cuts  are  in  place  there  will  be 
certain  areas  left  empty,  representing 
“white  space”  in  the  printed  ad. 
These  areas  are  filled  with  metal 
pieces  called  “furniture.”  These 
must  lx*  lower  than  the  height  of  the 
type  so  they  will  not  print.  The  com¬ 
plete  ad  is  held  firmly  in  place  by 
means  of  specially  designed  “quoins”. 

Next,  several  proofs  are  taken  for 
the  advertiser,  another  for  the  proof¬ 
room  and  still  another  for  the  record. 
If  the  ad  is  held  in  a  galley,  it  is  slid 
into  a  temporary  storage  place  known 
as  a  “galley  rack.”  Each  vertical  sec¬ 
tion  is  identified  by  a  letter,  and  each 
horizontal  section  by  a  number;  both 
letter  and  number  are  marked  on  the 
production  record  proof  so  the  loca¬ 
tion  can  be  quickly  determined. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  proofroom,  every 
letter  and  character  in  the  proof  is 
checked  carefully  against  the  original 
copy  by  proofreaders.  Errors  are 
plainly  marked  on  the  proof  so  the 
machine  men  will  know  which  lines 
must  be  reset.  This  proof  i^  filed  near 
the  ad  desk  on  spikes  holding  ads  of 


to  determine  what  sizes  and  faces  of 
type  are  to  be  used.  Then,  using  a 
purple  pencil,  the  markup  man  indi¬ 
cates  all  type  instructions  on  the  copy. 
Then  the  copy  goes  to  the  “copy 
cutter”  who  distributes  the  job  among 
machine  operators,  routing  it  to  sev¬ 
eral  machines  if  various  type  faces  and 
sizes  are  required.  The  smaller  type 
will  be  set  on  the  Linotype  or  Inter¬ 
type  machines.  For  display  type  of 
more  than  36  point,  Ludlow  type-cast¬ 
ing  machines  will  be  used.  These  ma¬ 
chines  w'ill  cast  up  to  84  point,  consist 
of  two  units— a  casting  box  and  a  case 
containing  brass  molds  of  individual 
letters.  With  a  composing  stick  in  one 
hand,  the  compositor  selects  one  by 
one  from  the  case  all  letters  needed  in 
a  headline  and  then  locks  them  in  the 
stick.  The  stick  is  then  placed  in  the 
slot  of  a  Ludlow  casting  box  where 
molten  metal  is  forced  into  the  molds, 
producing  a  slug  of  type. 

Assembling  the  Ad 

.\t  the  “bank”  or  work  counter,  all 
tyjje  and  cuts  are  piled  on  top  of  the 
layout  and  the  copy  sheets.  The  com¬ 
positor  in  charge  of  the  bank  con¬ 
stantly  watches  the  arrival  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  so  that  it  can  be  moved,  when 
ready,  to  a  table  adjoining  the  ad 
desk  where  it  will  be  picked  up  by  a 
“handman”  for  assembly.  From  the 
table,  the  handman  takes  the  type  and 
cuts  and  places  them  on  his  work  desk, 
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September,  1947 


September  classes  at  Mohawk's  famous  Sales¬ 
men’s  Clinic  will  graduate  more  than  200  rug  and 
carpet  salesmen  from  America’s  most  distinguished 
stores.  Probably  1947  will  see  our  graduates  total 
10,000 ...  just  part  of  the  service  rendered  the  stores 
by  “the  mill  with  the  retail  viewpoint.’’ 

Mohawk  will  also  train  serious  students  of  retail 
selling  from  trade  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges 
whose  curriculum  includes  a  visit  to  the  great 
Mohawk  plant. 


rugs  and  carpets 

Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.  •  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  page  28) 
uniform  width.  There  it  awaits  a  re- 
\ised  proof  from  the  advertiser,  who 
either  requests  a  “revise”  of  his  ad 
or  orders  it  into  the  paper.  When  the 
advertiser’s  proof  is  sent  out  of  the 
adroom,  it  is  listed  with  the  day  and 
time  of  departure.  When  it  comes 
back,  it  is  checked  in.  Thus,  at  all 
times,  the  adroom  has  a  record  of  the 
status  of  all  jobs. 

The  Cost  of  Corrections 

Because  some  advertisers  revise 
their  ads  endlessly,  I  believe  you 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
corrections  take  a  lot  of  time.  Correc¬ 
tions  of  typographical  errors  are  sim¬ 
ple.  since  one  slug  of  typo  is  replaced 
by  another  of  the  same  size.  Changes 
in  cuts  mean  unlocking  the  form  and 
virtually  taking  it  apart.  Cuts  must 
be  sent  to  the  engraving  department 
for  mortising,  patching,  mounting, 
tooling,  etc. 

Changes  which  are  actually  addi¬ 
tions,  even  though  the  addition  may 
be  onlv  a  phrase  or  a  word,  sometimes 
require  making  over  the  entire  ad. 
Ordering  a  change  of  type  sizes  from 
those  shown  in  a  proof  often  means 
several  hours  delay.  Corrections 
which  are  not  legible  or  which  are 
marked  in  the  body  of  the  copy  re¬ 
quire  checking,  which  takes  valuable 
time. 

Changes  in  layout  or  structural 
changes,  like  adding  or  removing  a 
border,  sometimes  involve  as  much 
mechanical  labor  as  setting  an  entire 
ad.  Changing  the  size  of  a  cut  always 
means  at  least  an  hour’s  mechanical 
work  on  the  ad. 

I  asked  the  head  of  our  proofroom 
for  a  few  suggestions  on  better  hand¬ 
ling  of  advertising  matter  and  he 
came  up  with  a  number  of  good  ones. 
If  you  plan  to  rep>eat  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  send  in  a  clipping  from  the 
paper,  in  preference  to  a  proof:  old 
proofs  frequently  have  not  been  cor¬ 
rected  and  errors  will  thus  be  repjeat- 


ed.  Transparent  papjer  is  ideal  for 
layouts  but  not  at  all  suitable  for 
advertising  copy.  This  typ>e  of  pap)er 
crumples  and  smudges  easily,  thus 
tending  to  make  the  writing  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  Instructions  for  the 
typography  of  ad  copy  are  more  easily 
read  if  written  with  a  colored  p>encil. 
set  off  to  one  side. 

Our  head  proofreader  also  states 
that  some  advertisers  even  send  in  ad 
copy  written  in  pencil  on  wrapping 
paper,  believe  it  or  not.  This  copy  is 
supposed  to  do  a  selling  job  in  com¬ 
petition  with  many  other  ads.  Good 
advertising  copy  requires  thought  and 
care.  It  should  be  prepared  a  day  be¬ 
fore  it  is  due.  This  will  give  the 
opportunity  of  reading  it  several 
times,  making  corrections  and  im¬ 
provements.  Let  another  jjerson  read 
your  copy,  too,  before  you  send  it  for 
proofs.  It  is  a  fact  that  unless  you 
catch  an  error  with  the  first  reading, 
you  are  not  likely  to  do  so  later. 

When  the  okayed  ad  is  received 
another  form  is  pasted  on  the  bottom 
of  the  proof.  This  tells  the  running 
date,  the  position  requested  by  the 
advertiser,  the  material  to  come  from 
the  engraving  department,  or  other 
sources,  the  number  of  proofs  and 
mats  needed,  and  the  auditing  de¬ 
partment’s  stamp  verifying  the  credit. 


.\fter  being  timestamped  the  ad  is 
listed  on  the  schedule  to  be  used  later 
by  the  makeup  foremen  on  the  day 
the  ad  is  to  go  to  press.  The  revisions  | 
marked  by  the  advertiser  and  the  ' 
proofroom  are  made,  another  proof  is 
taken  and  again  routed  through  the 
proofroom.  If  it  is  free  of  errors  it  is 
ready  for  insertion  in  the  paper. 

For  each  page  of  the  paper  carry¬ 
ing  displays  ads  the  makeup  foremen 
draw  up  on  a  printed  form  a  diagram 
showing  the  position  on  the  page  of 
each  ad.  The  dummy  sheets  are  given 
to  makeup  men  who  place  the  metal 
of  the  ads  in  the  page  forms  as  indi¬ 
cated;  then  the  rest  of  the  page  is 
filled  with  news  matter.  The  ad  is  now 
locked  up  in  a  page  form  which  goes 
into  the  stereotyping  department 
where  a  mat  impression  is  made  of  it. 

.-V  mat  is  an  exact  mold  made  by  press¬ 
ing  a  sheet  of  papier-mach^  onto  a 
type  form  in  a  special  machine.  Dead 
spaces  on  the  mat  are  backed  up  and 
the  mat  is  inspected.  The  mat  is  then 
heated  or  “cured”  in  a  curve  former. 
From  the  cured  mat  a  semi-cylindrical 
molded  metal  plate  is  cast  and  then 
trimmed  to  fit  the  press  cylinder.  .\nv 
“high”  dead  spaces  are  routed  and  the 
stereotype  cast  is  locked  into  position 
on  the  press,  and  when  the  presses 
start— the  ad  is  in  the  paper. 
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For  extra  profits,  tie  in  with  Chatham's  huge  advertising 
campaign  in  LIFE  and  other  national  publications 


^  Chatham’s  "Lamsdown"  and 
"Woolshire”  blankets  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  to  26,000,000  readers 
in  a  full -page,  full-color  ad  in  the 
October  27th  issue  of  Life,  and  in 
color  pages  to  41,000,000  read¬ 
ers  of  other  national  magazines 
to  the  end  of  the  year. 


'LAMSDOWN",  finest  quality  blanket  in  100% 
virgin  wool.  Medium  weight.  Packed  in  white 
closet  box  with  floral  motif.  To  retail  at  $16.95.* 
Extra  wide  and  extra  long  180  x  90“),  to  retail  at 

$18.95.* 


57  Worth  Sirool,  Now  York  13,  N.  Y.  T0I.1  Wolkor  5-0180  • 

605  M4ir1i«t  StTMt,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif.  Tot.:  Exbrook  1075 


99  Chouncy  Sfroof,  fiotlon  11,  Mau.  T*l.i  Honcock  4828 
•  1214  Taxat  Sank  Building,  Dallas,  Taxas.  Tol.: 


•  300  Was!  Adams  Streat,  Chicago  6,  in.  T«l.:  Randolph  4673 
Confral  5081  •  Etkki,  North  Carolina.  Tal.i  Elkin  400 


*Slighily  highor  in  tha  WmI 


"WOOLSHIRE",  100%  virgin  wool  blanket  in 
medium  weight.  Packed  in  white  closet  box  with 
flower  design.  To  retail  at  $1 1.95.*  Extra  wide 
and  extro  long  (80  x  90").  to  retail  at  $13.50.* 
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PROOFS  ARE  IMPORTANT 

By  Lewis  Posen 


O  matter  what  \oui  title— whether 
you’re  a  Production  Manager, 
Advertising  Manager,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  Sales  Manager,  \’ice-President  in 
C>harge  of  Sales,  or  even  just  a  copy¬ 
writer  or  less— prools  are  important, 
to  you  and  to  your  department  and 
to  your  store.  Here  is  a  wonderful 
spot  for  a  public  relations  job  for 
your  department  within  your  own  or¬ 
ganization,  and  for  your  store  in  its 
lelations  with  the  newspajx-rs.  the  en¬ 
gravers,  the  printers,  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Robinson-Patman  Ixivs, 
etc. 

All  the  groundwork  has  been  done 
on  the  advertisement.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  planned  as  to  budget,  mer¬ 
chandise,  timing,  approach,  copy 
treatment  and  art  and  layout  effect, 
not  to  mention  its  power  to  add  to 
the  general  impression  you  are  trying 
to  create  about  your  store  in  all  its 
publicity.  Now  comes  the  test  of  all 
the  work  done.  Does  the  ad.  in  proof 
form,  live  up  to  all  your  expectations 
as  to  appearance,  effectiveness,  story¬ 
telling  ability?  Have  you  checked  all 
the  last-ditch  details  that  might  make 
trouble  for  you,  for  your  department, 
for  the  department  advertised,  for  tin- 
store,  for  the  customer? 

Now  there  are  many  kinds  of  proofs. 
They  come  from  newspajjers,  maga¬ 
zines.  program  publishers,  printers  of 
direct  m^il  matter,  from  the  tyjjewrit- 
er  of  yoiifwia^io  jcript  writer,  from 
the  engraver,  from  the  artist  who  de¬ 
signs  your  car  cards  ai|d  btllboards— 
yes,  even  from  the  buyer  ^-ho  ^orders 
a  sign  card!  All  proofs  involve  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  and 
some  mean  extra  printing  cost  as  well. 
.\nd  anyone  who  doesn’t  regard 
proofs  as  positive  insurance  against 
calamity  instead  of  just  another  darn 
nuisance  is  heading  right  smack  into 


trouble  of  one  kind  or  another.  1 
have  tried  the  “never  show  a  buyer  a 
proof  until  the  last  minute”  approach, 
and  am  forced  to  admit  that  (1)  we 
made  more  mistakes  that  way,  and 
(2)  much  to  our  surprise,  the  “out¬ 
sider”  often  contributed  valuable 
ideas  and  information  that  we  either 
didn’t  know  about  or  failed  to  use. 
and  (3)  we  got  along  with  everyone 
much  Ixftter  when  we  ir.ade  our  col¬ 
laborators  feel  that  they  had  a  \oice 
in  the  proceedings.  Like  most  store- 
jobs,  advertising  is  a  whole  store  job. 
and  needs  the  informed,  intelligent, 
active  participation  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  to  realize  its  greatest  potential. 

Here  I  w'ould  like  to  remind  you  ol 
a  very  simple  trick  t'nat  will  win 
friends  and  influence  jx-ople  on  news¬ 
papers,  make  a  great  many  printing 
jobs  cost  you  less,  and  actually  s|K-etl 
your  production  job.  Get  okays  on 
typewritten  copy  and  on  jx-ncil  lay¬ 
outs  whenever  possible!  -.Vnx  news¬ 
paper  composing  room  will  accept 
your  I)oss’  last  minute  mutilation  ol 
copy  more  quickly  and  graciously  i* 
you  keep  unnecessar\  type  corrections 
down  to  a  minimum  by  getting  ihe 


liugs  out  ol  advertising  before  it  is 
set.  .\nd,  since  job  printers  charge  tor 
corrections  over  a  minimum  as  “au¬ 
thors  alterations”,  you  can,  without 
pain,  shave  down  that  direct  mail  ex¬ 
pense  the  controller  is  beginning  to 
eve  coldly.  Besides,  seeing  the  layout 
and  typewritten  copy  gives  many 
|x-ople  you  deal  with  the  feeling  of 
being  on  the  inside— and  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  willing  to  light  for 
ti  e  thing  they  hel|xd  create. 

W'ho  should  see  proofs?  If  you  can 
gel  enough  of  them  in  the  day  of 
still-existent  paper  and  lal)or  short¬ 
ages.  send  them  to  everyone  con- 
(cruL'd.  The  executive  offices,  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  office,  the  divisional 
merchandise  manager,  every  buyer  in- 
\«)l\ed,  the  store  manager,  the  protec¬ 
tion  department,  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  the  |x-rsonnel  office,  the  display 
department,  the  mail  and  phone  order 
di\  ision,  the  comparison  shopping  of¬ 
fice  (even  if  she  is  also  your  Fashion 
Show  Putter-onner) ,  any  stylists  you 
mav  have,  the  branch  store  managers, 
if  any.  the  credit  office,  every  copy^ivi  it- 
er,  your  art  director,  your  advertising 
manager,  the  publicity  or  sales  direc¬ 
tor  or  both— at  least  all  these  should 
get  proofs— and  don’t  forget  to  save 
some  for  your  production  department 
to  work  on. 

Some  of  these  people  must  see  the 
(Continued  on  page  ,58) 
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The  Treasury  Department 
and  the  banks  of  America 
are  making  it  possible  for 
people  not  on  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  to  purchase 
Bonds  monthly  on  an  “au¬ 
tomatic”  arrangement  with 
their  banks.  This  program 
is  intended  for  self-em¬ 
ployed  people  and  others 
to  whom  the  advantages  of 
Payroll  Savings  are  not 
available. 

Support  this  new  cam¬ 
paign  by  devoting  some  of 
your  advertising  space  to 
the  “Buy  Where  You 
Bank”  plan. 


1.  Feature  a  “sure-seller”—\J.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

2.  Give  it  a  dramatic  headline— T\\\s  is  easy,  because  Bonds  are  such 
a  good  buy.  They  pay  $4  at  maturity  for  ever)'  $3  invested! 

3.  Tell  all  the  facts  clearly— ^onds  pay  a  high  cash  profit.  Bonds  are 
as  safe  as  U.  S.  currency.  The  purchase  of  Bonds  builds  security  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  nation.  People  can  buy  Bonds  regularly  on  a 
convenient,  “automatic”  basis  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where 
they  work,  or,  if  they’re  self-employed,  through  their  banks. 

YOUR  STORE  BENEFITS  every  time  you  run  an  ad  on  Savings  Bonds, 
because  p>eople  respect  the  store  that  does  a  public  service.  No  other, 
type  of  ad  can  win  your  store  more  prestige  and  good  will. 

You’ll  benefit  your  store,  your  communin',  and  your  country  by  devot¬ 
ing  a  generous  portion  of  your  advertising  schedule  to  Savings  Bonds. 
If  you  wish  to  run  the  official  Savings  Bonds  ads  that  have  been  prepared 
for  retail  stores,  you  can  obtain  mats  by  contacting  your  State  Director 
of  the  Treasury  Deprartment’s  Savings  Bonds  Division.  He  can  also  help 
you  build  up  your  own  Payroll  Savings  Plan— the  plan  that  brings  a 
feeling  of  extra  security  to  your  employees  . . .  enables  them  to  be  hap¬ 
pier,  more  efficient  workers. 


New  plan 


broadens  opportunity 
for  regular 

Savings  Bond  buying 


that  will  do  the  most 

FOR  YOUR  STORE 


ow  to  write  an  ad 


The  Treamry  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 
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This  is  an  official  U.S.  TYenstiry  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  The  Advertising  Ctuncil. 
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Quality 


that  stores  everywhere  have  asked  us  for!  L. 


For  the  first  time,  a  high  quality,  single-file  electric  stairway  has  been  created 
.  .  .  for  the  limited  budget  ...  in  response  to  the  demand  of  small  and  medium 
size  retail  stores  all  over  the  country! 

Carrying  4,000  people  an  hour  at  90  feet  a  minute,  the  new  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairway  now  makes  profitable  the  use  of  moving  stairways  in  smaller 
stores  to  bring  first  floor  traffic  .  .  .  and  sales  ...  to  every  floor! 

This  new  electric  stairway  has  the  fine  quality  features  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairways  so  famous  in  the  large  department  store  field.  It  has  been 
made  possible  by  reason  of  the  progressive  engineering  and  research  facilities 
long  maintained  by  Westinghouse  .  .  .  and  has  resulted  directly  in  design 
simplification  and  standardization  that  add  up  to  a  higfi  quality  electric  stairway 
with  economy. 

Only  a  limited  number  will  be  available  for  delivery  in  1948.  Investigate 
now!  Fot  complete  information,  write  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J.  on  your 
letterhead  please.  -k  Engineering  information  available  to  architect* 


Westinghouse 


ELEVATOR  DIVISION 


J.98&07 
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September,  1947 


By  James  W.  Egan,  Jr. 

President,  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 


Upon  hearing  this  report,  the  news- 
pajjer  said;  “Let’s  go  back  and  see  that 
advertiser.  There  is  something  wrong. 
Our  paper  has  great  acceptance,  more 
circulation— certainly  it  must  pull  at 
least  as  well  as  paper  B.”  They  called 
on  the  advertiser  and  in  the  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  his  records  found  that  paper 
B  had  indeed  produced  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales— but  two-and-a-half  times 
as  many  advertisements  were  placed  in 
paper  B  as  paper  A— that  the  money 
spent  in  paper  B  was  substantially 
greater  than  the  amount  spent  in 
paper  A.  They  then  took  the  records 
of  all  the  advertisments  that  app>eared 
in  paper  A,  matched  them  up  with  the 
same  advertisements  which  appeared 
in  paper  B  and  found  out  that  paper 
A  had  produced  from  identical  adver¬ 
tising  more  sales  and  at  less  cost  by  a 
considerable  margin. 

Another  great  store,  a  few  years  ago, 
placed  an  advertisement  in  a  section 
of  a  newspaper  which  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  carried  retail  store  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  advertisement  cost  $900 
and  featured  a  house  dress  at  $1.00 
and  was  published  three  weeks  before 
Christmas— not  especially  a  good  house 
dress  time,  you’ll  agree.  It  produced 
more  than  $62,000  in  sales— phenome¬ 
nal!  What  happened  then?  Why, 
simply  this:  A  number  of  that  store’s 
buyers  thought  that  in  this  new  set- 
tion  of  this  newspaper  they  had  dis-  j 
covered  the  solution  to  all  of  the 
problems  of  retailing.  Why,  this  was  | 
paradise— something  like  the  war  days  = 
which  were  then  6ve  years  in  the 
future,  when  almost  any  goods  sold  at 
any  price,  at  any  time,  anywhere.  All 
vou  had  to  do  was  to  put  a  $900  ad 
in  this  medium  and  sell  $62,000  worth 
(Cnnfinued  on  page  60) 
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A  NOTHER  day  is  dawning  and 
goods  are  going  to  have  to  be 
sold  again.  Buyers  are  going  to  make 
mistakes  again.  In  fact  they  have  al¬ 
ready  started  and  a  lot  of  items,  far 
from  walking  out  of  the  store,  are 
going  to  be  thrown  out.  The  number 
of  transactions  are  going  to  go  down. 
Dollar  volume  is  probably  going  to 
suffer.  Many  customer  services  are 
going  to  have  to  be  reinstated  as  the 
comptetition  gets  keener.  Profit  is  go¬ 
ing  to  fall.  Stores  will  have  greater 
need  than  ever  for  more  and  better 
newspaper  advertising. 

Every  time  business  has  sloughed  off 
in  the  past  one  of  the  first  things  that 
gets  the  blame  is  advertising  and  one 
of  the  most  easily  manipulated  items 
of  exp>ense  is  the  advertising  budget. 

It  is  so  easy  to  cut,  that  more  mer¬ 
chants  than  not  cut  it  just  at  the  time 
they  should  be  increasing  it— when 
they  need  advertising  most. 

We  had  better  be  prepared — you  as 
creators  of  advertising  and  we  as 
sellers. 

Naturally  the  subject  of  results 
from  advertising  has  been  a  subject 


that  has  engaged  a  great  deal  of  my 
study— let  me  give  you  a  few  actual 
experiences  on  this  question  of  re¬ 
sults. 

I  wish  you  would  keep  in  mind 
that  too  often  emotion  or  impression 
—or  a  reluctance  or  an  inability  to 
face  facts  rather  than  the  use  of  rea¬ 
son  and  logic  governs  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  a  specific  advertisement, 
campaign  or  medium  was  profitable. 

Often  you  will  find  when  someone 
claims  advertising  doesn’t  pay  or 
wasn’t  profitable  that  the  statement  is 
made  without  sufficient  facts  upon 
which  to  base  any  such  claim. 

These  examples  are  actual  instances 
and  refer  to  normal  or  prewar  times 
and  times  like  those  that  are  ahead 
of  us. 

One  example— A  very  successful, 
well  known  store,  unique  in  its  field, 
made  the  statement  that  they  had 
compared  the  numbers  of  mail  orders 
received  from  Paper  with  those 
from  Paper  B  and  paper  B  had  far 
outpulled  paper  A.  It  was  therefore 
the  proprietor’s  intention  to  discon¬ 
tinue  his  advertising  in  paper  A. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  “RESULTS”  WHEN  YOU  SEE  THEM? 


BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN,  FINE  QUALITY 
REPRODUCTION,  FUNCTIONAL, 
PRACTICAL  UTILITY. . .  AT  REASON¬ 
ABLE  PRICE  .  .  .  ARE  THE  KEYNOTE 
OF  WLS  PROPS,  USED  BY  FINE 
STORES  FOR  SMART  FASHION 
DISPLAYS. 


W.  L  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

3R<;  N.  JUSTINE  ST.  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 

Amorica's  lorgMl  OrganiioNofi  In  Mf  chuJItltii  P?>nnl»Nnn 


FREE! 

GIANT  SIZE  CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATING 
2  SO  DESIGNS  AND 
PROPS.  100  HOW  TO 
USE  SUGGESTIONS. 
SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY. 


WIEBOLDT  S.  CHI¬ 
CAGO.  ILL..  HAR¬ 
OLD  OEHLER.  Dis¬ 
play  Manager,  uses 
sculptured  Lyre  Frame, 
mirrored,  for  fine  for¬ 
mal  fashions. 


JENNY’S,  CINCIN¬ 
NATI,  OHIO.  R.  C. 
KIRK,  Display  Maoa- 
iKr,  uses  giant  Plastic 
wine  Glass  in  gay  set¬ 
ting  for  evening  shoes. 


GEO.  INNES  CO.. 
WICHITA.  KANS.. 

JOHN  HAMMONIX 
.  Display  Manager, 
I  higfispots  accesso- 
a  ries  in  sculptured 
g  FestiveShadowBox 
n  Frame,  when  fea- 
H  turing  formal  fash- 
^  ions. 

’waraTraMaaiiiYp 
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PROMOTIONS  WITH  PULL 

BY  MAY  STERN,  ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


¥  N  a  period  when  everyone  recog- 
-*■  nizes  that  living  costs  are  getting 
out  of  hand,  the  wisest  promotional 
course  a  store  can  follow  is  to  assure 
its  customers  that  it  is  buying  as  care¬ 
fully  as  possible  and  to  offer  them 
assistance  in  doing  the  same.  By  this 
method  the  store  indicates  that  it  is 
ranged  on  the  customer’s  side  in  the 
l)attle  of  the  budget. 

Stores  all  over  the  country  adopted 
this  theme  last  spring,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  it  produced  was  as  notable  for 
its  realism  and  sincerity  as  for  its  skill. 
.\mong  the  outstanding  campaigns 
inaugurated  at  that  time  was  that  of 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  which  has 
kept  its  “Better  Living  for  Fewer  Dol¬ 
lars”  theme  alive  even  through  the 
summer  months  when  there  was  so 
much  wishful  thinking  to  the  effect 
that  price  resistance  was  declining. 
The  wisdom  of  Mandel’s  course  is 
apparent  now  that  early  fall  has 
brought  renewed  clamor  against  high 
prices. 

A  typical  Sunday  copy  block  in  a 
full  page  Mandel  ad  early  in  the 
series  read: 

“Lowering  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  Mandel’s  goal  for  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  year  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever.  So  we  have  shaved 
our  profit-margins  even  closer— and 
we  have  worked  with  manufacturers 
to  reduce  their  prices.  The  result: 
you  can  buy  clothes,  accessories  and 
home-furnishings  for  yourself  and 
your  family  at  dowm-to-earth-again 
prices.  Here  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  hundreds  of  good  buys  you’ll  find 
at  Mandel’s  all  this  month.  Watch 
the  papers  daily  for  further  proof  that 
Mandel’s  is  driving  prices  DOWN  I” 

As  the  months  went  by,  the  “better 
living”  part  of  the  slogan  continued 
to  lift  the  campaign  somewhat  out  of 
the  class  of  straight  price  promotion, 
and  provided  a  second  f>oint  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  all  the  merchandise  descrip 
tions.  Variations  on  the  slogan  have 
been:  “Summer  Flattery  ...  for 
Fewer  Dollars,”  “Better  Things  for 


Fewer  Dollars,”  and,  for  single  item 
or  def>artmental  ads,  “Another  Proof 
That  Prices  Are  Down  at  Mandel’s.” 

The  store's  August  furniture  sale 
was  tied  into  the  theme.  Typical  item 
descriptions  in  a  full  page  ad  read: 

“Again  Mandel’s  brings  you  a  clear 
saving  of  $10  on  this  wonderful 
quality-built  bedding;”  and:  “Man- 
del’s  is  really  putting  a  dent  in  prices 


these  days.  We  bought  up  a  big  manu¬ 
facturer’s  closeout  of  these  fine  inner- 
spring  sectional  sofas.” 

A  complete  set  of  the  Mandel  ads 
and  a  large  collection  of  other  cam¬ 
paign  material  stressing  retail  efforts 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living,  is  on  file  in 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  library, 
and  is  available  to  member  stores  on 
a  loan  basis.  , 
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SCROLLER  BROS.,  INC 


re  finished  with 


TEXTUI 

FINISHES 


Bright  and  value-wise,  she 
knows  what  she  wants  in  her 
hosiery:  that  appealing  smoky- 
dull  sheerness,  long  wear,  in¬ 
creased  snag  resistance,  spot  re- 
pellency  and  lasting  beauty 

All  these  qualities  are  sealed-in 
by  DuraBeau  Finish,  which 
imparts  the  “film  of  Protection 
and  Beauty.” 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes 


Collins  & 


Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philo.  34,  Pa.  «  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


STORES 


The  new  IV.  T.  Grant  store  in  Syraiuse 
sets  the  pace  for  the  chain's  expansion 
plans  throughout  the  country.  Among  a 
number  of  innoi>ations,  it  introduces  the 
column-less  interior,  made  possible  by  a 
new  method  of  construction,  and  permit¬ 
ting  unlimited  flexibility  of  fixture  ar¬ 
rangements  on  the  selling  floor. 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


¥F  the  August  decline  in  ready-to-wear  sales  continues  into  Net  profit  figures  were  collected,  but  not  averaged  because 
*  the  fall,  retailers,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  guard  they  were  not  given  in  comparable  forms.  However,  the 
against  markdowns,  may  turn  out  to  be  in  the  same  highly  Controllers’  Congress  reports  that  the  returns  indicate  a  net 
vulnerable  position  as  they  were  last  year.  Federal  Reserve  profit  decline  of  almost  50  per  cent  during  the  first  quarter 
figures  issued  last  month  showed  that  at  the  end  of  July  of  this  year. 

stores’  outstanding  orders  were  45  per  cent  lower  than  the\  Published  reports  of  individual  store  operations  during 
were  in  July,  1946.  This  indicated  a  quite  drastic  tighten-  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  suggest  that  the  C.  C.’s 

ing  up  on  commitments.  Retailers  were  trying  to  get  back  nationwide  survey  for  this  period  will  reveal  a  continuation 
to  a  re-order  basis.  Their  effort  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  and  acceleration  of  the  profit  decline, 
suffering  defeat  from  delayed  and  incomplete  deliveries.  The  Price  Hearings 

standard  explanations  for  the  August  decline  in  sales  are:  r-  l  i  -i  i.  • 

^ ,  j  1  Figures  like  these,  while  thev  spell  anxietv  and  struggle 

(1)  hot  weather  and  (2)  customer  confidence  that  stores  i  i  .  ”, 

,  „  .  ,  ,  ,  .  r  ,  .  lo*"  every  store  executive,  are  also  evidence  that  retailers 

will  be  well-stocked  later  this  fall.  But  spottv  stocks  also  ,  r  r  u-  r  r  , 

,  ,  ...  ^  have,  as  far  as  facts  go,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Congres- 

seem  to  have  played  their  part.  The  picture  is  uncoinfort-  ....  .  .  ,  ”  ,  .  , 

,  .r,  •  sional  price  investigations  that  start  this  month.  Though 

ably  like  that  of  a  year  ago,  plus  the  further  complications  .  .  •,  r  •  ■  . 

r  /  .  ,  .  j  r  ,  •  .  T.r-,,  ,  .  ,  prices  continue  to  go  up.  retail  profits  are  going  down,  and 

of  higher  prices  and  fashion  change.  Will  the  similarity  be  .  ,  .  •.  .nr  • 

°  ^  ,  in  that  storv  the  retailer  can  hardlv  figure  as  a  villain, 

allowed  to  continue  up  to  the  point  where  stores  find  them-  l-,-  r 

,  ,  r  ,  1  he  existence  and  wide  availabihtv  of  accurate  statistics 

selves  once  again  loaded  with  peak  stcxrks  at  the  end  of  the  , 

^  on  retail  operation  are  another  protection  that  retailers  have 

S63son^  *  * 

against  any  smearing  in  the  course  of  these  investigations. 

Store  Profits  Down  50  Per  Cent  The  Harvard  Reports  and  the  .Association’s  own  M.  ().  R. 

By  September  15  the  Controllers’  Congress  expects  to  show  that  retail  profit  percentages,  after  taxes,  have  not  lieen 

deliver  to  members  its  report  on  merchandising  and  operat-  excessive  during  this  period.  The  investigators  will  have 

ing  results  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Its  report  on  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the  squeeze  on  con- 

the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  issued  in  August.  Here  arc  sinner  purchasing  power.  T  he  answer,  as  the  NRDG.A  secs 

some  of  the  C.  C.  figures,  compared  with  1946:  it,  is  contained  in  “A  Report  on  the  Present  Level  of  Con- 

Gross  margin  dropped  from  39.7  to  37.3  per  cent.  Mark-  sumer  Prices”,  just  completed  by  the  .Association’s  Research 

downs  increased  from  3.0  per  cent  to  6.1  per  cent,  a  rise  of  Division.  This  defines  the  most  important  factors  in  the 

over  100  p>er  cent.  Sales  volume  increased  3  per  cent;  trans-  high  price  levels  as  (1)  increased  cost  of  all  raw  materials. 

actions  declined  10  per  cent.  The  average  gross  sale  was  supplies,  taxes  and  labor  and  (2)  government  policies,  fiscal 

$4.35,  compared  to  $3.75  for  the  first  quarter  of  1946.  (This  and  international,  which  provide  impetus-  for  price  rises. 

was  a  rise  of  17  per  cent,  as  against  a  rise  of  19  p)er  cent  The  data  from  which  these  conclusions  are  drawn  are  given 

in  the  cost  of  living  index.)  in  complete  detail.  In  most  cases  the  statistical  sources  are 

Total  op>erating  expense  rose  to  30.0  per  cent,  compared  government  publications.  Every  NRDGA  member  of  record 


to  26.4  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year. 


will  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  by  mid-September. 
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Grant's  Syracuse  Store  Opens 

Called  “probably  the  most  unique  store  in  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  retailing,”  the  new  W.  T.  Grant  Syracuse  unit  opened 
late  last  month.  As  a  merchandising  operation,  it  represents 
the  chain’s  furthest  development  to  date  in  its  program  of 
expansion  from  variety  to  department  store.  Describing 
the  Syracuse  unit  as  four  stores  in  one  (variety,  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  ready-to-wear  and  dry  goods) ,  Grant’s  took  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  to  outline  the  store’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  policy: 

“Each  of  the  61  buyers,  concentrating  on  building  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  the  most  wanted  merchandise  for  his 
department,  carefully  studied  his  line.  He  determined  over¬ 
all  demand  for  each  item  and  line:  then  he  concentrated 
major  attention  at  the  middle  jrortion  of  the  demand  pic¬ 
ture.  We  call  the  merchandise  in  this  area  value  merchan¬ 
dise  because  it  represents  the  most  wanted  merchandise  at 
prices  which  bring  the  customer  maximum  value  for  her 
money.’’ 

Physically,  the  new  Grant  unit  is  the  culmination  of  a 
program  of  modern  store  planning.  The  steel  core  of  the 
six-story  structure  is  so  constructed  that  it  has  been  p>ossible 
to  eliminate  columns  completely  from  the  main  sections  of 
the  store.  Electrostatic  air  filters  have  been  installed  in  the 
air-conditioning  system  so  that  the  store  is  dust-proof.  Ver¬ 
tical  traffic  is  carried  by  escalators  which  can  move  6,000 
persons  per  hour.  Store  fixture  design,  aimed  at  complete 
flexibility,  uses  a  principle  of  five  foot  multiples  for  both  wall 
and  counter  units.  Incoming  merchandise  goes  from  the 
receiving  dock  to  the  top-floor  receiving  room  by  high-speed 
elevators,  and  is  then  distributed  to  stock  areas  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  by  chute. 


Fall  Merchandising  Conference 

The  subject  of  profit  margins  is  starred  on  the  agenda  ol 
the  two-day  meeting  scheduled  for  September  30  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicago,  and  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Merchandising  Division  of  NRDG.A,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Retail  Merchants  .\ssociation  and  the  Illinois  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  .\s.sociations.  The  theme  for  the  three  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  first  day  is  “The  Problem  of  Diminishing  Gross 
Margins  and  Inaeasing  Expenses.’’  The  second  day’s  theme 
is  “Guides  to  a  More  Profitable  Operation.” 

Congressional  price  hearings  will  be  starting  in  Chicago 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  merchandisers’  meeting.  Sen. 
[ames  Preston  Keen,  a  member  of  the  hearing  Committee 
for  the  Chicago  area,  will  address  the  conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Economic  Situation.”  Dr.  Jules  Backman,  author 
of  “The  Backman  Report”  on  the  OP.\,  will  be  a  featured 
speaker,  and  among  others  on  the  program  are:  Josc*pb 
W.  Dye,  chairman  of  the  Division  and  vice  president 
of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne;  Wallace  O.  Oilman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Merchandise  Mart;  Willard  Cole,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Henry  C.  Lytton  Sc  Co.;  Oscar  Meinhardt,  executive 
.secretary,  Chicago  Fashion  Industries:  William  Heaton. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  Leon  Mandel,  president  of  Mandel’s. 
Chicago;  Elbert  Duncan,  professor  of  marketing,  Cornell 
University;  Delmar  Stevens,  Chas.  .\.  Stevens  &  Co.:  and 
S.  J.  Fosdick.  personnel  director,  ^Vieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 

Foley  Opening  Soon 

The  Foley  Bros,  store  in  Houston  is  nearly  ready  for  its 
official  ojx;ning.  Following  a  recent  trip  of  inspection  to 
Houston,  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  president  of  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  sent  out  invitations  to  a  pre-opening  celebra¬ 
tion  in  New'  York. 

Foley’s  will  introduce  a  number  of  innovations,  in  both 
design  and  construction,  into  the  department  store  field. 
.\  six  story  structure  of  concrete  and  steel,  it  is  windowless 
except  for  plate  glass  show'  fronts  at  the  main  floor  level. 
.\n  unbroken  expanse  of  glass  doors  and  display  windows, 
105  feet  across,  w'ill  form  the  entrance  area.  In  order  to 
eliminate  supporting  columns  in  an  area  so  large,  a  large 
steel-enforced  concrete  truss  carries  the  w'eight  of  the  upper 
floors.  Within  the  store,  columns  are  fewer  than  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  structure,  and  much  more  widely  space. 

The  store  building  is  connected  by  tunnel  with  a  five-story 
garage  and  service  building  on  the  adjacent  block.  The 
garage  building  will  accommodate  about  500  customers’ 
cars.  Underground  conveyor  belts  deliver  merchandise  from 
the  service  building  to  the  store,  and  purchased  articles  from 
the  selling  department  to  the  garage  where  the  customer  can 
pick  them  up  after  she  has  finished  her  shopping. 

Vertical  traffic  will  be  carried  by  electric  stairways  situated 
prominently  in  the  center  of  the  store.  These  are  designed  to 
carry  the  major  part  of  customer  traffic,  and  the  elevator 
bank  near  one  of  the  four  entrances  is  supplementary. 

Macy-Jamaica  Has  Roof  Parking 

Macy’s  has  opened  its  new  Jamaica  store,  the  second  of 
four  planned  branches  within  the  metropolitan  New  York 
area.  Flatbush  and  White  Plains  outlets  are  marked  for 
future  delivery.  The  Jamaica  store  uses  the  “park  ’em  on 
the  roof’  principle  w'hich  is  finding  its  way  onto  more  and 
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Stanley  Marcus  presented  the  1947  Neiman-Marcus  awards 
early  this  month  to:  Norman  Hartnell,  London  designer  of 
"discreet  and  dateless”  clothes:  Christian  Dior,  "master  of 
the  moment  in  the  resurgent  French  couture”;  Salvatore 
Ferragamo,  "the  magician  of  footwear”;  and  Irene  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  M.G.M.’s  executive  designer,  who  will  open  her  own 
business  this  fall.  The  Neiman-Marcus  annual  fall  fashion 
exposition  which  provides  the  setting  for  the  awards  this 
year  commemorates  the  store’s  40th  anniversary.  Each  of 
the  award  winners  has  created  designs  to  be  shown  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Exposition. 


Modern  version  of  the  old-time  merchant’s  custom  of  greet 
ing  visitors  at  the  store  door  is  Marshall  Field’s  new'  hostess 
service,  inaugurated  last  month.  A  staff  of  specially  trained 
girls  welcome  visitors,  answer  their  questions  about  the  store 
and  city,  and  also  conduct  regularly  scheduled  tours  of  the 
store  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  training  program  required  to  fit  the  girls  for  their 
work  was  started  months  ago.  The  girls  are  uniformed  in 
smart  greige  suits  designed  by  Hattie  Carnegie  and  match¬ 
ing  felt  hats.  The  suits  wear  a  "guide”  insignia  and  the 
hats  an  "M-F  &  Co.”  monogram. 

Macy’s,  New  York,  last  month  distributed  to  employees 
an  up-to-date  revision  of  its  Statement  of  Policy  booklet. 
The  world’s  largest  store  requires  exactly  eight  7x5  pages 
to  do  this  job— a  small  miracle  of  compactness  and  easy  read- 
tors  provide  service  between  selling  floors  and  the  parking  ing.  with  no  generalities  or  fluff  to  spoil  a  straightforward 
space.  Richard  M.  Cukor,  with  Macy’s  since  1932,  is  mana-  presentation  of  vital  facts.  These  facts  include  an  explana 
ger  of  the  Jamaica  branch.  The  store  is  to  have  a  staff  of  tion  of  the  store’s  emphasis  on  the  medium  price  ranges;  the 
about  500  (Reinforcements  had  to  be  called  in  from  New  nature  of  its  price  policy,  assortment  policy  and  quality  poli- 
York  on  the  opening  day,  when  70,000  customers  turned  up  cy,  and  how  these  are  carried  out;  its  service  standards,  per- 
in  a  buying  mood.)  sonnel  polic}'  and  relations  with  unions:  its  supplier  rela¬ 

tions;  and  what  it  considers  its  obligations  as  a  communitv 
Centralized  Traffic  Control  at  Lone  Bryant  institution. 

Lane  Bryant  has  taken  advantage  of  enlarged  quarters  in 

its  new  New  York  building  to  do  a  complete  remodeling  Madigan  Brothers.  Chicago,  has  announced  the  expansion 
job  on  its  traffic  control  department  under  the  direction  of  of  its  employee  group  insurance  plan.  It  now  includes  life 
Sam  Steier,  traffic  managef  of  the  chain.  One  entire  floor  insurance,  non-occupational  sickness  and  accident,  hospital 
is  devoted  to  Central  Reserve  which  handles  the  receiving  and  surgical  insurance, 
and  shipment  of  merchandise  to  all  Bryant  stores. 

The  imminence  of  increased  freight  tariffs  has  been  the  ’  ^ 

deciding  factor  in  formulating  a  new  traffic  procedure,  to  house  its  hotel  and  apartment  house  division.  Expanding 

Where  manufacturers  formerly  shipped  merchandise  directly 

to  branch  stores,  they  now  route  all  goods  directly  to  the  ^  permanent  building  in  the  business  distna 

Central  Reserve  in  New  York.  Shipments  for  each  branch  ^  mezzanine  where  all  types  of  equipment  for 

store  are  lumped  under  a  "one  shipment”  heading  to  take  ftirnishing  hotels,  apartments  and  other  institutions  will  be 
.advantage  of  the  saving  on  freight  rates  which  is  permitted  J-  J-  Hertwig  will  manage  the  new  outlet, 

under  this  type  shipment.  Individual  packages  to  one  desti-  authentic  sign  of  the  times  was  Macy’s  heavy  promo- 

nation  are  considered  as  one  shipment  and  as  such  represent  tional  emphasis  on  the  opiening  of  the  New  York  store’s 
a  greatly  lowered  unit  cost  to  the  store.  Under  the  new  policy  Budget  Fashion  Centre  on  September  2.  Five  separate  shops 
branches  keep  only  a  small  reser\’e  on  hand  calling  upxm  the  —furs,  coats  and  suits,  budget  dresses,  Macy’s  Pam  Parker 
Central  Reserve  whenever  stock  is  needed.  dresses,  and  the  budget  sports  shop— are  coordinated  into  a 

On  the  new  traffic  floor  areas  are  set  aside  and  equipped  dnit,  the  decoration  deliberately  luxurious,  and  the  whole 
for  each  line  of  merchandise  handled.  When  orders  to  ship  described  by  Macy’s  as  "the  most  glamorous  ready-to-wear 
are  in  the  stock  is  removed,  packed,  and  placed  in  a  large  department  in  town  ” 
bin  which  contains  all  packages  destined  for  one  particular 

branch.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  accumulation  for  each  Marshall  Field  decorated  its  college  shop  this  year  to  look 
branch  is  shipped  with  a  resulting  lower  cost  per  pound.  like  a  railroad  station— glamourized  version,  done  in  white 


Joseph  Goldstein,  Johnstown,  Pa.  dress  manufacturer,  made  head¬ 
lines  last  month  by  calling  on  retailers  to  refuse  to  pay  price 
increases  announced  by  manufacturers  on  bona  fide  orders  pre- 
liously  accepted.  He  asked  his  fellow  manufacturers  to  weigh 
seriously  the  effect  of  such  contract  violations  on  their  reputa¬ 
tions.  He  is  shown  here  on  a  visit  to  NRDGA’s  offices  tc  discuss 
the  situation  xvith  Lew  Hahn.  At  right  is  Moe  Siegle  his  partner. 
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Model  of  Macy- Jamaica  building,  above,  shows  the  ramp  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  roof  parking  site.  At  left,  the  store  interior  as  it 
looked  a  few  days  before  opening^.  Escalator  and  stairway  in 
foreground  lead  to  and  from  lower-level  sales  floor.  Fixtures 
and  counters  are  set  up  in  a  non-rigid  pattern,  permitting  free, 
flow  traffic  through  the  store. 


and  gold— and  called  it  “Campus  Junction”. 

L.  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  has  purchased  a  12  acre  site 
within  four  miles  of  its  main  store  for  construction  of  a  $2 
million  warehouse.  This  latest  development  in  the  store’s 
modernization  plan  calls  for  a  one-story  structure  of  400,000 
square  feet  of  warehouse  space,  a  six-car  railroad  siding  and 
an  undercover  loading  platform  to  accommodate  40  trucks, 
and  a  modern  conveyor  system  of  mechanized  trucks,  flats, 
belts  and  stacking  racks. 

Boston  Conforoneo 

The  19th  Annual  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  will 
be  held  October  20  and  21  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  an¬ 
nounced  themes  are  “Improving  Productivity  in  Distribu¬ 
tion”  and  “World  Aspects  of  Distribution”. 

CMD  Year  Book 

The  1947  Credit  Management  Year  Book  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  NRDGA’s  Credit  Management  Division  on  Octo¬ 
ber  31.  It  will  be  over  400  pages,  40  chapters,  the  largest 
edition  in  its  14-year  history.  As  usual,  it  will  ignore  theor¬ 
izing  in  favor  of  fully  reporting  actual  store  practice.  The 
core  of  the  book  is  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  CMD’s 
outstanding  Cleveland  convention.  Fifteen  additional  chaj> 
ters  add  information  about  credit  practices  in  actual  success¬ 
ful  use  in  stores;  and  a  good  measure  of  credit  fundam'^ntals 
has  been  included  to  help  in  teaching  the  principles  of  credit 
granting  to  new  employees. 

Experimont  in  BufFalo 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  has  not  issued  census 
of  business  information  since  1939,  is  trying  out  a  new  meth¬ 
od  of  securing  data  on  retail  sales  volume.  Using  Buffalo  as 
a  test  area,  it  is  collecting  information  from  a  selected  sample 
of  retailers.  If  the  system  works  out  accurately,  it  will  be 
less  exp>ensive  than  the  census  method,  and  because  results 
can  be  published  more  promptly  the  sales  data  information 
will  be  up-to-date. 

Traffic  and  Parking  Control 

“Making  Better  Use  of  Today’s  Streets”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  pamphlet  just  released  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Its  purpose  is  to  point  out  ways  of  remedying  traffic 
congestion  without  delay  and  at  small  exjienditure. 


Roports  from  Retail  Secretaries 

In  an  attempt  to  lick  a  parking  problem,  the  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  installed  a  free  bus  service 
for  shoppers.  The  buses  (2)  travel  a  route  from  the  town’s 
most-used  parking  place  to  and  through  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict.  The  cost  of  the  service,  about  $35,000  a  year,  is  borne 
coojjeratively  by  the  stores,  which  pay  a  sliding  scale  of  rates 
based  on  their  frontage  and  location.  The  highest  rate  is 
two  cents  per  front  foot  p>er  day— and  the  Chamber  points 
out  that  for  the  average  store  this  comes  to  less  than  “taking 
care  of”  two  customers’  parking  tickets  at  $1.00  each. 

The  free  buses  are  merely  the  first  step  in  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  pull  back  customers  who  are  by-passing  Paterson 
because  of  parking  conditions.  The  Chamber  says  that  the 
parking  situation  has  been  purpmsely  exaggerated  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  put  on  in  neighboring  communities,  and  it  plans  to 
run  advertising  and  publicity  to  fight  this  all  through  the 
trading  area.  It  has  already  arranged  for  special  shopper’s 
rates  in  some  parking  lots  near  the  bus  operation;  and  its 
plan  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  parking  place 
outside  the  active  shopping  area  for  business  men  and  their 
employees. 

The  Florida  State  Retailers  Association  will  hold  a  state¬ 
wide  member  conference  in  Orlando  on  October  28  and  29. 
Topping  the  list  of  speakers  will  be  Lew  Hahn,  president  of 
NRDG.-V,  and  Wade  McCargo,  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co., 
Richmond.  The  Florida  association,  of  which  Dallas  L. 
Hostetler  is  executive  director,  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
but  already  has  to  its  credit  a  successful  campaign  to  defeat  a 
sales  tax  proposal  in  the  last  session  of  the  Florida  legislature. 

P.  R.  Haulenbeck,  president  of  New  York’s  34th  Street 
Midtown  Association,  issued  a  strong  warning  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  last  month  to  take  steps  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  horde  of  juvenile  pilferers  who  are  attracted  into  the  area 
by  the  concentration  of  stores  and  railway  and  bus  terminals. 
.\mong  the  offenses  reported  were  purse  snatching,  baggage 
stealing,  window  smashing,  shoplifting  and  looting  parked 
cars.  Innocent  youngsters  with  jobs  in  the  area,  he  said, 
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'Neither  men  nor  fools 


can  work  without  tools' 


You  Need  a  Plan 
to  Build  a  Home 


You  need  Durene  identification  to  help  build  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  dependable  quality  in  knitted  and  woven 
cottons.  Back  of  Durene  yarn  is  a  tested,  integrated 
promotion  plan  that  wins  the  confidence  of  both  trade 
and  consumer. 


Month  by  month,  year  by  year,  the  use  of  ‘^Durene** 
labels  and  other  **Durene’*  identification  has  in* 
creased  and  is  setting  new  all-time  records  in 
1947.  It  will  pay  you  to  feature  “Durene”  in  your 
advertising  and  promotion  plans  whenever  possible. 


Wins 


DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N,  Y. 


ABERFOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY,  HAMPTON  YARN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  YARN  \ND  PROCESSING  COMPANY 


DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  A  COMPANY 
SELLERS  MANUFACTITRING  COMPANY 


SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 


STORES 


45 


At  left,  Richard  Protheroe,  executive  director  of  the  Better  Philadelphia  Exposition,  poses  before  a  large  photontural 
of  downtown  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  dozen  prirwipal  displays.  At  right,  another  section  of  the  exhibition — a  three 
dimensumal  diorama  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity — is  shown  in  course  of  construction.  It  shows  Philadelphia  in  scale, 
with  Harrisburg,  New  York,  and  other  points  on  the  horizon.  The  model  is  28  feet  wide  and  22  feet  deep. 


are  too  frequently  forced  into  association  with  petty  crimi¬ 
nals  who  demand  a  “cut”  of  their  earnings.  He  urged  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  group  to  take  sp>ecial  precautions  to  protect  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  place  cash  and  registers  in  inaccessible  sp>ots,  to 
make  bank  dep>osits  at  irregular  times.  He  stressed  the  im- 
[Xjrtance  of  reporting  suspicious  loiterers  promptly,  and  of 
being  willing  to  serve  as  complainants  and  witnesses  w’hen 
offenses  are  observed.  He  added  that  the  problem  is  primari¬ 
ly  a  social  one  and  that  merchants’  efforts  to  eliminate  temp¬ 
tation  should  be  supplemented  by  cooperation  with  thf 
Police  Athletic  League  to  provide  recreation  facilities  for 
youngsters. 

In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  court  decision  has  upheld  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  city’s  Itinerant  Vendors  Ordinance  to  out- 
of-town  merchants  who  come  into  the  city,  set  up  sample 
rooms  in  hotels  and  take  orders  there  for  future  deliveries. 
The  Ordinance  requires  the  payment  of  a  nominal  tax  for 
this  privilege,  but  two  out-of-state  retailers  had  contested  it 
in  drawn-out  litigation.  Allen  T.  Hupp,  ^secretary  of  the 
Associated  Retailers  of  Omaha,  says:  “This  will  stop  the 
‘gypsy’  traders  who  have  no  established  places  of  business 
in  Omaha,  but  nevertheless  seek  to  compete  with  our  local 
taxpaying  merchants  without  paying  taxes.” 

Community-wide  Dollar  Days  and  other  cooperative  sales 
promotion  events,  sponsored  by  local  associations,  have  re 
turned  some  of  the  prewar  atmosphere  to  the  American  scene 
this  summer.  An  unusual  event  rejX)rted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Secretaries  was  a  “treasure  hunt”  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Greater  Mansfield  (Ohio)  Days.  One  item  was 
selected  from  each  store  ad  in  a  single  edition  of  the  local 
paper,  and  a  list  of  these  items  appeared  in  a  separate, 
full-page,  cooperative  ad,  without  the  name  of  the  store.  In 
order  to  locate  any  one  value  on  the  list,  the  customers  had 


to  read  every  ad  in  the  paper  carefully. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Retail  Merchants  Association  arranges 
free  sightseeing  tours  of  the  city  for  employees  of  member 
stores,  so  that  they  can  answer  tourists’  questions  intelli 
gently. 

Gimbel's  and  a  Bettor  Philadelphia 

The  Better  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  designed  to  show 
citizens  the  size  of  their  stake  in  good  city  planning,  had  a 
dramatic  unveiling  on  September  8,  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
Gimbel’s.  .Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  executive  head  of  the  store, 
was  heard  to  define  Gimbel’s  role  as  “providing  a  temporary 
home  before  the  exhibit  settles  down  into  its  permanent 
headquarters.”  Checking  with  Hugh  B.  Sutherland,  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Exhibition,  Stores  gathered  that  Gim- 
bel’s  modest  contribution  to  this  community  enterprise  has 
been  roughly  as  follows: 

The  entire  fifth  floor  of  the  store,  from  July  15  to  Octobei 
15;  office  space  for  Exhibition  staffs  and  salary  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  director;  a  series  of  dinners  and  luncheons,  includ 
ing  a  formal  dinner  and  preview  early  this  month;  salaries, 
training  and  Exhibition  uniforms  for  35  guides  and  lectur¬ 
ers;  indoctrination  of  all  Gimbel  personnel  through  speeches, 
written  material  and  slides;  erection, , manning  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  two  street  floor  information  booths.  .Also:  street 
electric  signs,  street  banners,  radio  spots,  car  cards,  mailings: 
two  special  marquees  at  store  entrances.  For  two  weeks  pre 
ceding  the  Exhibition,  the  store  ran  a  quarter-page  ad  in 
each  newspaper  every  day;  during  the  Exhibition,  a  full 
page  will  be  run  in  two  papers  every  Sunday,  and  an  eighth- 
page  in  every  paj)er  every  day.  All  the  store’s  windows  are 
given  over  to  the  Exhibition  until  September  22?  and  some 
of  them  until  October  15.  {Continued  on,  page  48) 
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a  store  elevator 

that  doesiiH 
show  its  age 


This  Otis  elevator  has  had  a  long,  useful 
life— and  it's  still  running  as  well  as  the 
day  it  was  installed. 

The  reason  is  simple:  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  company  best-qualified  to 
care  for  it  .  .  .  the  company  that  built  it. 


OTIS  MAINTENANCE,  available  at  a  flat 
monthly  rate,  is  now  keeping  more  than 
30,000  elevators  youthful.  If  you  want 
yours  kept  that  way,  we  suggest  an  early 
call  to  your  nearby  Otis  office. 


IK  '  ■ 

ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 


^  OFFICES  IN 
ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


STORES 


In  the  left  hand  column,  from  top  to 
bottom:  (I)  Westinghouse  Circularc  lamp, 
developed  for  proper  lighting  of  tiered 
island  displays.  (2)  Parker^ s  new  demi- 
size  “51”  fountain  pen.  (5)  Graphic 
demonstration  of  shoe  crowding  in  stand¬ 
ard  size  box  compared  with  adequate 
space  in  new  Johansen  box.  In  the  right 
_hqnd  column,, __  above:  (I)  Roberts  & 
Mander's  combination  gas  heater  and 
cooking  range.  (2)  Portman  Co.’s  new 
portable  sewing  machine. 


Products  and  Promotions 

Simtex  Mills  has  just  published  a  new  training  booklet  for 
tablecloth  salespeople.  Brightly  and  simply  written  by  Ber¬ 
nice  Chambers  of  New  York  University’s  School  of  Retailing, 
it  analyzes  the  tablecloth  needs  of  various  types  of  customers 
and  describes  the  correct  merchandise  for  each  need.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  several  pages,  with  diagrams,  on  correct  table 
setting.  The  booklet  is  called  “Table  Talk’’.  Sample  copies 
of  the  first  limited  printing  are  available  to  store  executiyes 
on  request.  The  book  will  be  available  soon  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  distribution  among  sales  personnel. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  reports  that  six  major  tablecloth 
manufacturers  are  now  using  its  vinyl  butyral  coating  on 
cotton  cloths.  Introduced  less  than  a  year  ago,  these  coated 
cloths,  which  retain  almost  unchanged  the  original  appear¬ 
ance  and  feel  of  the  fabric,  are  wiped  clean  after  each  use 
and  laundered  only  occasionally.  The  vinyl  butyral  coating 
is  gradually  being  channeled  into  new  fields,  among  them 


fabrics  for  slip  covers,  draperies,  curtains,  shelf  liners,  aprons, 
bibs,  mattress  covers,  garden  furniture  covers,  beach  bags 
and  umbrellas.  A  booklet  of  merchandising  information 
about  vinyl  butyral  coated  fabrics  is  now  available  from 
Monsanto’s  Plastics  Division.  It  is  designed  to  assist  depart 
ment  store  soft  goods  buvers  in  obtaining,  promoting  and 
selling  the  product. 

Pepperell’s  new  Glolon  blanket,  recently  introduced  to  the 
market,  is  constructed  of  50  per  cent  wool  and  50  per  cent 
rayon;  weighs  three  and  a  half  jxmnds.  The  rayon  filling 
is  crimped,  and  Pepperell  says  that  this  feature,  combined 
with  the  natural  curl  of  the  wool  content,  produces  a  finish 
with  all  the  advantages  of  natural  fibre  blankets. 

The  new  firm  of  “Pa|x’rs-in-Motion’’,  which  supplies  a 
specially  designed  set  of  wrapping  patrer  and  bags  to  one 
store  in  a  city,  is  now'  servicing  its  clients  w’ith  a  series  of 
merchandising  bulletins.  The  firm’s  slotran  is  “Make  everv 
customer  a  walking  advertisement  for  your  store.’’  Its  first 
bulletin  clicks  off  suggestions  for  publicitv  stories,  mail 
pieces,  ads  and  stuffers  announcing  and  capitalizing  on  the 
new  wTappings. 

combination  gas  room  heater  and  cooking  range  has 
been  introduced  by  Roberts  8:  Mander  Corp.  The  heater  has 
a  thermostat  control. 

Women’s  feet  having  grown  to  an  average  size  of  7>/2,  the 
Johansen  Shoe  Co.  has  been  inspired  to  make  a  change  in 
its  shoe  packaging  which  everyone  else  seemed  to  have 
overlooked:  the  boxes  are  made  in  a  new,  larger  size  (12  x 
6i/^  X  Si/^)  which  allows  ample  length  for  the  longer  shoe 
and  greater  width  and  height  to  accommodate  higher  heels 
and  additional  ornamentation.  Johansen  says  the  standard 
shoe  box  is  actually  designed  to  take  care  of  the  1927  aver¬ 
age  shoe  size  of  6i/^.  Adoption  of  the  larger  box  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  would,  of  course,  involve  alteration  of  stock  space  ar¬ 
rangements. 

A  new  line  of  inflatable  toys  made  of  Vinylite  is  being 
distributed  by  the  W.  S.  Rainford  Products  Co.  Deflated, 
they  are  easily  packed  or  stored  away;  blown  up,  they  are 
whimsical  representations  of  favorite  nursery  animals  and 
characters.  They  are  being  promoted  for  their  safety  and 
durability— they  are  soft  and  resilient,  there  is  no  paint  to 
come  off,  and  they  are  easily  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Parker  Pen  Co.  has  brought  out  a  smaller  version  of  the 
“51”  f>en.  It  is  designed  for  women  who  want  a  pen  that  will 
stay  clipped  upright  in  an  average  size  purse,  and  for  men 
who  prefer  a  smaller  size  for  compact  carrying. 

wrist  alarm  w'atch,  product  of  a  Swiss  manufacturer, 
has  been  put  on  the  market  by  Vulcain  Watch  Co.  It  will 
retail  at  $100  and  up. 

William  Winkler  is  now  supplying  designers  in  the  dress 
and  millinery  field  with  nylon  tulle  which  has  been  treated 
with  .American  Cyanamid’s  Sheerset  resin  to  give  the  fabric 
moisture  resistant  crispness.  The  new  treatment  makes  the 
tulle  practically  impervious  to  dampness,  eliminating  the 
tendency  which  ordinary  nets  have  of  growing,  limp  and 
shapeless  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  is  a  finish  developed 
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Q-Floors,  reduces  construction  time  20  to  30%. 
Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  of  Q-Floor  in  30 
seconds.  You  save  money  on  faster  construc¬ 
tion.  You  also  get  your  revenue  started  sooner. 

The  dry,  clean,  noncombustible  type  of  con¬ 
struction,  free  from  forms  and  shoring,  is  ideal 
for  adding  mezzanines  and  annexes  and  is  being 
widely  used  now.  Q-Floor  weighs,  including  sus¬ 
pended  ceiling,  less  than  40  pounds  per  sq.  ft. 
Yet  it  has  a  four -hour  fire  rating. 

You  have  no  reason  for  not  using  Q-Floor — 
ask  your  architect.  Q-Floors  available  now. 
Price  is  in  line — ask  a  Robertson  representative. 
Any  General  Electric  construction  materials 
distributor  can  show  you  Q-Floor  fittings.  For 
any  doubts,  ask  yourself  how  you  would  like 
your  competitor  to  have  it.  For  literature,  write 


#  As  more  electrical  things  are  sold  and  more 
electrical  devices  for  selling  are  used,  you  will  have 
to  make  more  and  more  revisions  of  floor  layouts. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Q-Floors  increase  the 
earning  power  of  a  store.  The  steel  cells  of 
Q-Floor  are  crossed  by  headers  carrying  wires 
for  signals,  telephone,  power  and  every  other 
electrical  service.  Any  spot  on  the  floor  can  be 
tapped  for  electricity.  An  electrician  merely 
drills  a  small  hole,  installs  the  fitting.  The  new 
outlet  is  ready  in  a  matter  of  minutes — and  no 
trenches,  no  mess  or  fuss. 

Your  floor  layouts  remain  permanently  flex¬ 
ible,  adequate  to  any  electrical  demands,  any 
time  into  the  future.  Quick-Change  in  merchan¬ 
dising  layout  saves  selling  time. 

But  furthermore,  the  Quick-In  nature  of 
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for  treating  mosquito  netting  for  use  in  the  South  Pacific 
war  area. 

The  Portman  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  is  now  producing  a  light¬ 
weight  portable  sewing  machine  grossing  a  mere  14  pounds. 
Some  of  the  more  important  characteristics  of  this  feather¬ 
weight  model  are  its  built-in,  work-area  lighting,  an  op)en 
“lower  arm”  arrangement  for  darning  stockings  and  mend¬ 
ing  garment  sleeves,  and  an  aluminum  carrying  case  which 
opens  to  form  a  large  work  table. 

Gold  Cup  entry  in  the  toy  department  is  Elco’s  new 
14-inch  motor  cruiser.  Two  standard  flashlight  batteries 
power  this  tiny  plastic  replica  of  the  Schilling  Co.’s  sea-going 
cruiser.  Operation  is  simple,  the  steering  wheel  is  the  switch, 
and  the  rudder  can  be  set  for  course,  draws  three  inches  of 
water  and  can  be  used  in  a  wading  pool,  lake,  stream  or  even 
ilie  family  bath  tub. 

W’estinghouse  has  developed  a  semi-circular  fluorescent 
lamp  for  lighting  island  merchandisers  and  counter  displays. 
The  18-watt  lamp  is  especially  adaptable  to  use  on  tiered 
merchandise. 

.\  new  line  of  colored  sheets,  in  fine  quality  p)ercale,  has 
been  introduced  by  Cannon  Mills.  Known  as  Petal  Pastels, 
the  line  has  five  pastel  tones  which  harmonize  with  Cannon 
tow'els.  The  sheets  have  plain,  hemstitched  or  scalloped 
hems,  and  are  gift  boxed  for  holiday  promotion. 

P*opl« 

Walter  L.  Evans  becomes  president  and  general  manager 
of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  leaving  the  presidency  of  the  McAlpin 
Co.  He  succeeds  De  Witt  Williams,  who  is  joining  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Stores  Co.  L.  G.  Calvani,  who  has  been  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  McAlpin’s,  succeeds  Mr.  Evans  in  the  presidency. 

John  Gerald,  publicity  director  at  B.  .Altman  &  Co.,  moves 
up  to  the  job  of  sales  promotion  director  of  the  store. 

Daniel  .Schiller  has  been  appointed  controller  of  Thal- 
himer  Bros.,  Richmond.  Va. 

S.  D.  Streeter  becomes  vice  president  in  charge  of  store 
operations  for  Interstate  Department  Stores.  He  resigned 
last  month  as  manager  of  retail  sales  for  Montgomery  Ward 
8:  Co. 

Thomas  C.  Sperry  has  been  appointed  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Home  Store,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Former¬ 
ly  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Lamson  Bros.,  Toledo,  he 
succeeds  Chester  C.  Adler. 

J.  W.  Townsend,  general  merchandise  manager  of  Rhodes 
Department  Store,  .Seattle,  has  announced  plans  for  retire¬ 
ment  this  fall. 

Ralph  L.  Yonker,  publicity  director  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  retired  after  31  years  with  the  Detroit  store.  Reuben 
Ryding,  formerly  advertising  manager,  moves  into  Mr. 
Yonker’s  fxjst:  and  his  assistant,  Colin  Campbell,  has  been 
apf>ointed  advertising  manager. 

Raymond  J.  Poland  leaves  his  post  as  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  A.  M.  C.  at  the  end  of  this  year,  to  join  the  Emporium 
Capwell  Co.  as  a  corporate  officer.  The  Emf)orium,  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  H.  C.  Capwell  Co.,  in  Oakland,  are 
affiliated  with  the  A.  M.  C. 


Bert  Fishel  becomes  general  mercliandise  manager  ol 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  this  month,  leaving  a  similar  post  at 
Shillito’s. 

George  Holcomb,  ready-to-wear  merchandise  manager  at  j 
the  William  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  leave  that  i 
position  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Joseph  Ross  has  been  named  director  of  merchandising 
operations  at  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  where  he  has  been 
assistant  to  Stanley  Marcus,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
specialty  store,  since  1944. 

K.  G.  Iverson  has  been  elected  managing  director  of  the 
1..  S.  Donaldson  Co.  of  Minneapolis.  He  had  been  assistant 
managing  director.  Merrill  Bell,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  store.  T.  R.  Brouil-  ^ 
lette,  who  has  been  managing  director  and  president,  be-  ; 
comes  chairman  of  the  board;  Wallace  E.  Humphrey,  treas-  i 
urer  and  controller;  and  Howard  R.  Malcolm  vice  president  f 
in  charge  of  public  relations.  I 

James  W.  Storey  has  moved  to  Jonasson’s,  Pittsburgh,  | 
with  duties  as  vice  president,  general  merchandise  manager  | 
and  director.  His  last  affiliation  was  at  Franklin  Simon’s, 
New  York,  where  he  was  senior  merchandise  manager  and 
vice  president. 

-At  Ed  Schuster  &  Co.,  Howard  W.  Lyon  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  division  merchandise  manager  of  major  apparel  depart¬ 
ments.  He  was  formerly  with  Rich’s,  .Atlanta. 

Edward  K.  Straus  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  to  the 
(Corporate  Director  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations  of 

R.  H.  Macy  8:  Co.  Louis  M.  Bernstein  has  been  named  to 
replace  Mr.  Straus  as  Superintendent  of  Selling  Service  in 
Macy’s  New  York  store. 

John  J.  Schliemann  has  left  his  post  as  assistant  controller 
of  LaSalle  8:  Koch,  Toledo,  to  become  controller  of  Greek’s. 
Duluth. 

Joseph  Thai,  president  of  Joseph  Thai  Co.,  Dayton,  has 
added  to  his  duties  the  presidency  of  Russeks,  Detroit,  which 
recently  became  one  of  the  group  of  stores  operated  by  S.  M.  1 
Grier,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Thai  is  treasurer.  Other  new  - 
Russeks’  officials  are:  Irving  Karpas,  vice  president;  Robert  j 

S.  Grier,  treasurer,  and  .A.  Joseph  Geist,  secretary.  ^ 

Mrs.  Ronald  ^V.  Cordingley  has  drawn  the  assignment  as  i 
merchandise  manager  of  the  new  Bonwit  Teller  store  in  ; 
Boston.  I 

Michael  Surso  has  been  appointed  publicity  director  of  / 
Lamson  Bros.,  succeeding  Barton  Alexander,  who  resigned 
last  month.  Mr.  Surso  had  been  with  Steam’s  of  Cleveland, 
as  assistant  general  manager. 

I'he  Parke-Snow  Co.  of  Waltham  Mass.,  operating  nine 
Massachusetts  stores,  announces  appointment  of  Jam« 
Culliton,  formerly  merchandise  manager  at  F.  N.  Joslin,  as 
general  merchandise  manager  of  the  group.  H 

.Albert  Rosenberg  leaves  his  f>ost  as  head  of  the  New  York  I 
office  of  the  May  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  to  become  general  mer-  I 
chandise  manager  at  the  California  store,  I 

Herbert  T.  Wittenberg  last  month  took  over  as  mer-  i 
chandise  manager  of  soft  lines  for  Leonard  Bros,  of  Fort  L 
Worth,  Texas.  ,  I 
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^fou  do  not  have  to  pay  rent  indefinitely 
to  microfilm  your  sales  tickets  and  customer  state¬ 
ments.  Now  you  can  own  your  microfilming  equip¬ 
ment.  Film-a-record  is  one  microfilming  machine  you 
can  buy  or  lease.  You  can  buy  a  Film-a-record  and 
Reader — get  immediate  delivery  on  both. 

Film-a-record  cuts  your  labor  costs  in  preparing 
monthly  statements  because  it  eliminates  detail  post¬ 
ing.  It  also  gives  you  record  protection  and  S>996  saving 
in  space,  plus  increased  ease  of  operation  through 
special  features.  For  example; 

•  At  the  usual  reduction  your  records  show  up  on 
the  Reader  screen  sharp  and  clear  in  their  full  size. 


But  if  you  have  records  to  which  you  refer  fre¬ 
quently,  8 Vi"  X  ll"  originals  can  easily  be  micro¬ 
filmed  so  their  images  on  the  Reader  screen  are 
approximately  lOVi"  x  14".  Simply  substitute  a 
Film-a-record  camera  taking  larger  pictures — you 
don’t  have  to  replace  the  whole  machine.  The 
change  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes. 

•  With  the  Film-a-record  Color-Stat  you  get  uni¬ 
formly  clear  and  readable  micro-images  regardless 
of  the  color  of  your  records. 

•If  you  microfilm  records  sideways  to  save  film  you 
can  bring  the  images  into  readable  position  on  the 
screen  simply  by  the  twist  of  a  knob. 


Use  our  CONTRACT  SERVICE  to  retire  your  inactive  and  semi-active  records 


Under  Contract  Service  we  furnish  the  machines  and  experienced  personnel  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  microfilm  your  records.  We  parallel  your  present  filing  system  on  film — provide 
accurate  indexing,  complete  coverage,  rigid  film  inspection.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  Film-a-record  or  Contract  Service  write  today  to  Remington  Rand  Inc., 
Photo  Records  Division  —  Room  1648,  315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Greater  business  efficiency  through  photography 
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HERE  ARE  THE  ITEMS 


HERE’S  WHERE  THEY  WERE  SENT 


HERE’S  WHAT  THEY  COST 


HERE’S  WHO  BOUGHT  THEM 


Everything  here  that  customers  need 

to  verify  charges... 


that’s  why  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  lightens 
the  load  on  billing  and  adjustinent  departments 


WITH  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  sales 
checks  go  out  with  statements,  giving 
customers  "all  the  answers”  on  charges. 

As  a  result,  the  hilling  department  is 
spared  the  time-consuming  joh  of  describ¬ 
ing  and  posting  each  individual  item . . .  and 
can  therefore  get  statements  out  sooner. 

As  another  result,  the  adjustment  de¬ 
partment  gets  far  fewer  questions  about 
bills  .  .  .  And  since  Recordak  provides  a 
microfilmed  master  record  of  the  statements, 
sales  checks,  cash  receipts,  credits  sent  cus¬ 


tomers — clerks  can  make  short  work  of  an¬ 
swering  the  few  questions  about  charges 
that  do  come  in. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  how 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  increases  effi¬ 
ciency  in  accounts  receivable  operations. 

V  V  V 

For  details  on  Recordak — the  machine 
that  pioneered  the  application  of  microfilm¬ 
ing  to  retailing — write  for  a  copy  of  "50 
Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.”  It  is 
free,  of  course. 


Rkcordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WC€I?CDI( 

{SubskHary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
— and  its  application  to  retailing 


Mail  coupon  for  FREE  book 

Rerordak  Corporation 

350  Madit^on  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  Recordak's  many  advantages. 
Please  send  me  "50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 


Name- 


Store- 


Street- 
Citv — 


-State- 


Mrs.  Gillespie  and  Mr.  Bachrach  describe  to  students  of 
N.  Y.  V.’s  School  of  Retailing  the  selling  points  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  furs,  as  part  of  their  mercfuindise  training 
in  the  course  on  apparel  accessories.  Scene  is  the  showroom 
of  Samilson-Romer  Furs,  Inc.,  in  Neu’  York. 


dising  of  shoes.  Shoes  of  all  types 
and  in  the  various  stages  of  develop 
nicnt  were  used  to  illustrate  the  selec¬ 
tion,  litting,  and  care  of  shoes. 

\V^hen  the  class  was  studying  jewelry 
a  trip  was  made  to  the  American 
■Museum  of  Natural  History  where 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Pough,  Curator  ol 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  conducted 
the  students  through  the  museum’s 
famous  gem  collection. 

Following  the  visit  to  the  museum, 
.Mrs.  Gladys  B.  Hannaford,  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  for  the  N.  W. 
.\yer  and  .Son  .Advertising  Agency, 
lectured  on  diamonds,  explaining  the 
methods  of  determining  quality  of 
stones,  and  showing  by  means  of  slides 
the  mining  areas  and  the  methcxls  of 
fashioning  gems  into  jewelry. 

.Another  field  trip  was  made  when 
the  students  covered  the  subject  of 
furs.  During  one  period  the  class  met 
at  the  Samilson-Romer  Furs,  Inc. 
showrooms  where  Max  Bachrach,  fur 
consultant,  lectured  on  the  processing 
of  furs,  sources  of  peltries,  and  the 
varying  t)ualities  of  fur  garments.  .As 
he  lectured,  several  models  showed 
the  coats,  to  illustrate  the  methods  of 
identification  and  the  selling  points 
of  the  various  garments.  ' 


ITH  store  customers  shopping 
^  critically  once  again  for  quality 
and  value,  it  becomes  clearer  every 
day  that  the  biggest  job  of  sales  train¬ 
ing  tor  this  period  is  to  implant  a 
sound  knowledge  of  merchandise  in 
the  selling  staff.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
bring  salespeople  and  merchandise 
facts  together  through  the  use  of  a 
gcxxl  manual,  but  to  make  a  lasting 
impression,  the  field  trip,  or  its  closest 
substitute,  the  film,  is  invaluable. 
Manufacturer  cooperation  for  this 
purpose  is  available  on  a  generous 
scale.  As  examples  of  how  to  organize 
time  and  material  to  best  advantage, 
stores  have  a  useful  guide  in  the 
methods  employed  in  courses  offered 
by  the  various  schools  of  retailing. 

The  program  of  merchandise  train¬ 
ing  followed  by  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Retailing  is  based  on 
the  known  fact  that  the  well-informed 
salesperson  sells  more  merchandise  of 
better  quality.  Mrs.  Karen  Gillespie, 
assistant  professor  of  retailing  at  the 
School,  has  found  that  by  making  field 
trips  to  factories,  showrooms  and 
museums,  by  viewing  movie  films  of 
operations  that  take  place  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  by  listening  to  guest  lec¬ 
turers  tell  of  their  experiences,  stu¬ 


dents  get  a  more  accurate  and  con¬ 
crete  knowledge  of  merchandise. 
While  a  complete  program  of  this 
kind  is  intended  for  potential  career¬ 
ists  in  retailing,  many  features  of  it 
are  adaptable  to  the  training  of  aver¬ 
age  sales  personnel. 

.At  the  School  of  Retailing,  infor¬ 
mation  about  leathers,  shoes,  gloves, 
handbags,  furs,  jewelry  and  cosmetics 
is  organized  into  a  course  on  non¬ 
textile  “.Apparel  .Accessories.”  During 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  course  this 
summer  the  students  studied  a  text 
on  leather  and  shoes. 

Then  a  film,  “The  Story  of  Leath¬ 
er”,  produced  by  the  Tanner’s  Coun¬ 
cil  of  .America,  showed  them  the  ac¬ 
tual  steps  which  convert  cow'hides  and 
calf  skins  to  shoes,  handbags,  uphol¬ 
stery  and  luggage  items. 

“The  Story  of  Shoes,”  a  technicolor 
film  by  the  Melville  Corporation,  took 
the  students  on  a  trip  through  a  shoe 
factory.  By  this  graphic  means  the 
construction  points  important  in  shoe 
selling  were  brought  out. 

To  complete  the  period  in  the 
study  of  leathers  and  shoes,  a  shoe 
merchandiser  lectured  to  the  class  on 
the  retailer’s  point  of  view,  and  the 
problems  to  be  faced  in  the  merchan¬ 
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that  at  just  this  juncture,  when  the 
economy  is  still  perilously  walking 
the  tightrof)e  from  abnormal  wartime 
conditions  back  to  terra  firma,  the 
essential  thing  is  balance.  Any  revers¬ 
al  of  any  trend  which  threatens  that 
balance,  even  though  it  seems  to  do 
so  only  in  a  minor  way,  should  be 
subject  to  sharp  examination.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  correction  of  any 
unfavorable  trends  which  are  corrigi¬ 
ble.  The  outlook  for  millinery  is  so 


eral  others,  however,  the  importance 
of  whose  influence  in  making  it  roll 
should  not  be  under-estimated.  First 
come  the  sales  promotion  executives 
and  staff,  whose  advertisements  and 
window  and  interior  displays  offer 
auxiliary  forces  which  should  be  taken 
full  advantage  of.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  buyer  and  the  merchan¬ 


diser  to  get  over  to  them  the  style, 
the  fashion,  the  selling  px>ints  which 
made  you  write  the  order  in  the  show¬ 
room.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  is  just  one  of  those  things 
that  everybody  knows  and  then  falls 
down  on— at  least  occasionally.  Write 
the  story  on  your  office  copy  of  the 
order.  Don’t  give  it  a  chance  to  cool 
off.  You  may  remember  it,  but  fix  it 
so  you  can’t  forget  it.  Then  give  it  to 
your  advertising  staff,  as  well  as  your 
sales  force. 

The  controller,  by  way  of  contrast, 


promising  that  nothing  should  be  p>er- 
mitted  to  interfere  writh  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  objectives  for  Fall.  The 
Federal  Reserve  rep>orts  show  sales 
and  stock  curves  set  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tions.  The  situation  seems  to  be  well 
under  control. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  millinery  business  as  if  the 
only  ones  who  could  influence  it  were 
designers,  makers,  buyers,  merchan¬ 
disers.  and  salespeople.  There  are  sev¬ 


NUMBER  OF 

STOCK  TURNS 

Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Times 

Times 

Times 

1937 

3.7 

1 1.5 

19.2 

1938 

3.8 

1 1.3 

18.4 

1939 

4.0 

1 1.2 

18.0 

1940 

4.1 

11.6 

17.7 

1941 

4.0 

12.2 

17.3 

1942 

3.4 

1 1.8 

16.1 

1943 

4.4 

1  l.l 

14.1 

1944 

4.7 

10.4 

12.5 

1945 

4.9 

9.2 

10.9 

1946 

4.9 

9.1 

12.3 

DOLLAR  SALES  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 
OF  SELLING  SPACE 


Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

1937 

$32.00 

$23.00 

$36.00 

1938 

31.00 

23.00 

37.00 

1939 

Not  Given 

Not  Given 

Not  Given 

1940 

32.00 

25.00 

36.00 

1941 

38.00 

28.00 

37.00 

1942 

45.00 

29.00 

38.00 

1943 

51.00 

36.00 

42.00 

1944 

60.00 

40.00 

46.00 

1945 

62.00 

45.00 

48.00 

1946 

79.00 

55.00 

58.00 

NEWSPAPER 

COSTS 

PER  CENT  TO 

SALES 

Year 

Total 

Store 

Main  Store 
Millinery 

Basement 

Millinery 

1937 

3.4% 

3.7% 

3.5% 

1938 

3.5% 

3.7% 

3.7% 

1939 

3.3% 

3.5% 

3.4% 

1940 

3.1% 

3.3% 

3.1% 

1941 

2.8% 

3.3% 

3.2% 

3.4% 

1942 

2.4% 

3.2% 

1943 

2.1% 

3.1% 

3.3% 

1944 

1.9% 

2.8% 

2.9% 

1945 

1.9% 

2.7% 

2.8% 

1946 

1.9% 

2.9% 

2.8% 

RETURNS  PER  CENT  TO  GROSS  SALES  SALESPEOPLES'  SALARIES  PER  CENT  TO  SALES 


Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Total 

Main  Store 

Basement 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

Year 

Store 

Millinery 

Millinery 

1937 

8.8% 

7.4% 

2.9% 

1937 

6.5% 

8.6% 

7.9% 

1938 

9.0% 

5.2% 

3.7% 

1938 

6.8% 

8.7% 

8.0% 

1939 

9.2% 

8.8% 

3.9% 

1939 

6.6% 

8.6% 

8.1% 

1940 

9.2% 

8.6% 

4.0% 

1940 

6.3% 

8.3% 

7.9% 

1941 

9.1% 

8.7% 

4.2% 

1941 

6.2% 

8.4% 

7.7% 

1942 

8.0% 

7.2% 

3.4% 

1942 

6.1% 

8.5% 

7.8% 

1943 

6.2% 

5.3% 

2.4% 

1943 

5.9% 

8.0% 

8.3% 

1944 

5.7% 

4.9% 

2.2% 

1944 

5.6% 

7.9% 

7.9% 

1945 

6.0% 

5.8% 

2.4% 

1945 

5.7% 

7.9% 

8.0% 

1946 

6.6% 

6.2% 

2.9% 

1946 

5.9% 

8.3% 

8.6% 

SI 
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must  be  influenced  before  the  fact 
rather  than  after.  You  don’t  know  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  of 
that  necessity  unless  you  know  the 
controller.  I  know  the  controller  be¬ 
cause  I  was  one.  My  first  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  millinery  business  came 
from  a  buyer  whom  I  was  supposed 
to  control  but  who,  I  suspect,  exerted 
quite  as  much  influence  upon  me  as 
I  did  on  her.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  can 
testify,  from  personal  experience,  that 
the  controller  is  not  invulnerable  to 
the  right  appeal. 

The  biggest  help  or  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  in  the  whole  picture 
can  be  the  store  owner— the  boss  (next 
to  the  customer,  of  course) .  The  ex¬ 
tremes  are  on  the  one  hand  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  thinks  of  his  millinery  de- 
]>artment  as  the  spearhead  of  his  fash¬ 


ion  reputation— the  flag-bearer  of  his 
style  authority— and  on  the  other,  the 
storekeeper  who  crustily  tolerates  it 
as  an  unfathomable  but  necessary 
evil.  Talented  millinery  buyers  have 
eaten  their  hearts  out  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  their  store  principals  during  the 
“silly  little  hat’’  era,  for  example,  that 
silly  little  hats  were  sensible  hats  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  millinery  opera¬ 
tion,  since  they  were  what  the  custom¬ 
ers  wanted.  On  the  other  hand  store 
owners  who  instinctively  recognized 
the  prestige  significance  of  being  the 
sponsors  of  successive  launchings  of 
successful  vogues  have  sometimes 
worn  themselves  out  trying  to  make  a 
vanguard  of  good  rearguard  material. 

To  sum  up,  what  millinery  depart¬ 
ments  are  facing  is  a  good  Fall  season 


and,  in  general  a  bright  future.  They 
are  supplied  by  a  trade  which  for 
creative  ability  and  adaptability  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  The  executives  who  are 
responsible  for  their  operation  realize 
the  professional  standards  required  of 
them  in  buying  and  in  selling.  They 
are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  that  their 
field  of  activity  is  free  of  the  obstacles 
which,  in  part  at  least,  still  beset  other 
trades.  They  have  available,  stand¬ 
ards  of  comparison  with  past  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  authentic  statis¬ 
tics  which  warn  them  of  jjossible  pit- 
falls.  Sales  reported  to  us  are  up  and 
stocks  are  down.  And  finally,  it 
should  be  no  more  difficult  to  get  key 
store  executives  and  staff  on  the  side 
of  the  millinery  department  than  it  is 
to  get  the  public  there.  Taking  things 
all  together,  the  outlook  for  hats  is  up. 


Proofs  Are  Important  (Continued  from  page  32) 


whole  page  proof.  Others,  particular¬ 
ly  individual  buyers,  need  see  only 
the  section  of  the  ad  that  concerns 
them  directly.  Perhaps  your  credit  of¬ 
fice  should  see  only  those  proofs  in 
which  credit  in  any  form  is  involved, 
although  I  find  that  often  the  credit 
manager  can  p>oint  out  places  where 
you  can  strengthen  your  story  by  the 
addition  of  the  proper  credit  refer¬ 
ences. 

Sucli  thorough  coverage  of  your 
store  with  proofs  will  almost  auto¬ 
matically  solve  many  problems  and 
answer  many  questions. 

If  you  make  proofs  available  freely 
to  everyone  down  the  line,  you  can’t  be 
told  “I  never  saw  it,  so  how  could  I 
be  at  fault.’’  Put  the  proofs  where  they 
can  be  seen  and  studied  by  the  people 
concerned,  and  insist  that  they  share 
this  whole-sfore  responsibility.  We’re 
not  the  only  smart  ones  in  the  store, 
we  don’t  know  it  all,  and  we  can  use 
the  brains  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  to 
advantage. 

.\nd  always  get  it  in  writing!  I 
learned  that  the  hard  way  several 
times  in  my  first  proof-reading  job  at 
Macy’s.  Anyone  can  forget  that  he 
told  you  to  change  a  price,  or  add  a 
color,  or  even  kill  an  ad— but  it’s  right 
embarrassing  to  deny  one’s  own  signa¬ 
ture!  Don’t  be  too  nice  about  accept¬ 


ing  corrections  by  phone— make  ’em 
sign  something.  It  will  cure  sloppy 
procedure  and  inaccurate  thinking  if 
you  insist  on  having  everything  in 
black  and  white  (any  color  will  do!)  . 
And,  you’ll  be  surprised  how  p>eople 
take  a  second  look  when  a  signature 
is  involved. 

What  about  procedure?  How  many 
proofs  should  we  see  and  send  around? 
Problems  and  systems  vary  greatly 
from  store  to  store,  from  city  to  city. 
But  in  general.  I’d  say  you  should: 

1.  Get  copy  and  layouts  okayed  in 
the  rough  whenever  p>ossible. 

2.  Have  all  artwork  signed  by  the 
buyer  before  it  goes  to  the  news¬ 
paper  or  the  engraver, 

3.  See  a  complete  proof,  with  all  art 
in  place  if  possible,  two  days  be¬ 
fore  publication  in  newspap)ers, 
and  on  a  comfortable  schedule  for 
other  forms  of  advertising.  These 
proofs  should  go  to  all  the  p)eople 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

4.  See  a  revised  proof,  with  all  major 
corrections  made,  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore  publication.  Use  this  proof 
for  p>olishing-up  purp>oses  only 
and  be  firm  at  this  p>oint  about 
making  any  but  the  most  urgent 
corrections.  Ripping  up  ads  ever)- 
time  a  proof  is  presented  is  a  sure 
way  to  confusion,  mistakes  and 


that  messy  look  in  the  papjer.  Let 
all  the  V.I.P.’s  see  this  last  proof, 
but  have  an  understanding  about 
all  that  last  minute  stuff. 

5.  Be  sure  all  corrections  and  all 
opinions  have  been  gathered  and 
considered— and  then  let  ’er  go  as 
your  good  judgment  tells  you  it 
should  app>ear  in  print. 

6.  See  that  tear  sheets  (really  another 
form  of  proof,  but  fortunately  too 
late  for  changes!) ,  are  distributed 
around  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good— to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  plus  enough  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers’  bulletin  boards,  and 
enough  for  your  files  and  for  dis¬ 
play  in  departments  where  neces¬ 
sary. 

And  really  pay  some  attention  to 
advance  proofs  yourself.  Get  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  and  put  the  proofs  where 
you  can’t  help  seeing  them.  It  may 
not  blend  completely  with  the  raod-| 
ern  decor  of  your  sanctum,  or  with| 
the  bare  brick  walls  that  surround  | 
you— but  you  sure  will  see  the  proofs! 
Then  you  won’t  be  embarrassed  at 
having  to  say  to  the  Head  Man,  "I’ni 
sorry,  but  I  didn’t  see  that  ad  before 
it  went  in.’’ 

And,  may  I  end  on  a  very  serious 
note?  Your  attitude  toward  proofs  ir 
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STEIN  Proles$>iional 


Steam  Iron  Unit  .  . 

is  the  most  modern,  self-contained  pressing  unit  available  embodying 
the  following  features; 

STEADY  FLOW  OF  DRY  SUPERHEATED  STEAM  in¬ 
stantly  available  at  operator’s  command. 

SCORCHING  OR  SHINING  of  sheerest  materials  is  avoided. 
AUTOMATIC  WATER  CONTROL. 

ELIMINATES  “blinding”  press  cloth,  messy  rag,  and  sponge. 
ELIMINATES  DANGER  of  WATER  SPOTTING. 

High  quality  pressing  and  finishing,  with  less  time  and  effort,  is  a 
simple  matter  with  Stein’s  ultra  modern  equipment,  it  soon  pays 
for  itself! 


LA  WHENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

3tS~S2S  lU.  Van  Buren  Street  .  .  Chieago  7,  illinois 


Weighs  only  31/^  Pounds! 


Yet  this  light  weight  iron  is  a  definite 
asset  to  our  Professional  unit— it  in¬ 
sures  quality  results  in  pressing  and 
finishing  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 


Since  most  materials  today  press 
easily,  why  ask  your  operators  to  lift 
double  this  weight?  Your  operators 
will  be  proud  of  and  your  customers 
will  enjoy  the  quality  workmanship 
of  Stein  equipment. 


dicates  all  too  often  your  maturity  in 
the  retail  business.  If  you  think  you 
know  it  all  and  that  advertising  is  a 
sacred  cult  in  which  none  but  the 
initiated  and  anointed  dare  have  a 
voice,  you  are  either  (1)  a  beginner 
jealously  guarding  your  new-found 
powers  or  (2)  you  just  have  never 
grown  up  enough  to  profit  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  others. 

Show  proofs.  Pay  attention  to  criti¬ 
cisms  and  corrections  and  have  the 
courage  to  accept  or  discard  them  on 
their  merits,  according  to  the  good 
judgment  for  which  you  are  paid. 

Your  intelligent,  open-minded  han¬ 
dling  of  proofs  is  proof  that  you  be¬ 
long  in  the  high  councils  of  retailing. 

Do  You  Know  Results? 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

of  goods.  So,  buyer  after  buyer  in 
this  store,  licking  his  chops  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  this  beautiful  result,  placed 
not  only  page  ads,  but  double  page 
color  ads  in  this  section.  Such  adver¬ 
tisements  as  often  as  not  featured  mer¬ 
chandise  that  the  buyer  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  move  through  his  other  chan¬ 
nels— merchandise  referred  to  in  the 
vernaculai  as  junk,  and  often  less 
elegantly.  Then  they  sat  back  waiting 
for  the  S62,000  days.  Such  days  did 
not  materialize.  The  store  wasted 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  period 
of  several  months  trying  to  hit  the 
S62,000  jack  pot  again.  They  never 
got  near  it  until  they  began  to  take 
stock  and  put  into  this  medium  want¬ 
ed  merchandise  at  the  right  price  and 
at  the  right  time.  Then  they  began 
to  clock  off  on  a  series  of  $20,000, 
$30,000  and  $40,000  days.  That 
862,000  day  was  a  freak  and  was  not 
equalled  prior  to  1943. 

Now  let  me  cite  you  two  more  ex¬ 
amples: 

First,  a  very  high  class  piano  estab¬ 
lishment,  using  a  number  of  media, 
was  quite  sure  that  its  system  of  check¬ 
ing  advertising  results  was  100  per 
cent  perfect.  .\s  the  president  stated, 

“Mv  men  are  not  just  ordinary  sales 
clerks.  'Fhey  are  men  of  education, 
culture,  background.  .Selling  pianos 
to  the  people  we  serve  requires  such 
men.  They  are  intelligent,  they 
know  how  important  it'  is  to  have 
correct  advertising  reports,  to  know 
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/  .  Typewriters ...  Attuunting  Machines 

f  i  *■  Jf  I  ■  ■  ■  Machines  .  .  .  Carbon 

^  ,  Paper  ...  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

Mj  M  M  M^J £  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

j  Underwood  Limited 

j  I  I  M.L  r  I  a  a  #  ■  ..a  a  a  \  Victoria  StXToronto  1,  Canada 

riier  a  a  a  fiKide  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World  \  suie$  and  Seriate  Everywhere 


whence  our  business  is  coining,  so  the\ 
make  accurate  check  anci  accurate  re¬ 
ports.”  Said  the  advertising  represent¬ 
ative  of  one  medium,  “Well,  I  will 
make  a  little  bet  with  you  that  I  can 
prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  there 
is  a  margin  of  error  of  at  least  25  per 
cent  in  your  advertising  results  rec¬ 
ords.”  I'hc  advertising  representative 
was  conservative,  d  he  margin  of  error 
was  over  50  per  cent,  and  here  is  how 
it  was  demonstrated. 

Over  a  period  of  three  weeks  this 
advertising  representative,  employing 
the  services  of  a  professional  shoppin;* 
bureau,  sent  shoppers  daily  into  that 
store.  Each  shopper  was  instructed  to 
report  whether  or  not  he  or  she  was 
queried  as  to  how  they  happened  to 
come  to  the  store  and  each  shopper 
w’as  given  a  specific  reply  to  make  to 
such  query.  .\t  the  end  of  three  weeks 
the  advertising  representative  took 
the  reports  received  from  this  shop¬ 
ping  bureau  and  checked  them  against 
the  store’s  record  of  athertising  re¬ 
sults.  In  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  shoppers  had  either  not  been 


asked  the  question,  or  the  res|xjnse  to 
It  had  not  been  correctly  entered  in 
the  advertising  book. 

•Vnother  one— a  large  credit  turni- 
ture  establishment— claimed  its  system 
of  checking  advertising  results  was 
very  near  perfect  and  had  shown  them 
that  the  returns  from  a  certain  medi¬ 
um  were  very  poor.  I  he  president  of 
the  compan\  explained  to  the  medi¬ 
um  represen tati\e  that  when  a  pros¬ 
pective  customer  entered  one  of  their 
stores  the  salesman  immediately 
sought  to  determine  what  medium  of 
advertising  hatl  inllueiiced  her  com¬ 
ing.  .After  she  made  a  selection,  the 
Credit  Department  made  a  further 
check  as  to  the  medium  in  which  the 
purchaser  saw  the  adsertisement.  It 
was  this  part  of  their  checking  the  ad¬ 
vertising  results  in  which  the  president 
put  great  confidence.  .Said  he,  “When 
my  credit  department  finishes  with 
them  we  know  more  about  them  than 
they  do  themselves.” 

The  medium  representative  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  professional  shoppin;* 
bureau  to  send  25  shoppers  at  sarious 


limes  into  the  various  stores  that  this 
company  operated,  gave  the  shoppers 
money  to  make  a  down  payment  and 
open  a  credit  account. 

When  these  shopping  reports  and 
(ledit  account  books  were  checked 
against  the  furniture  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  result  records,  it  was  found  that 
less  than  25  per  cent  had  been  proper¬ 
ly  entered. 

Let  me  tell  vou  another  one.  I  said 
earlier  sometimes  a  store  doesn’t  know 
how  to  use  advertising.  For  20  years 
one  of  the  most  successful  stores  in 
the  I'nited  .States  has  lieeii  trying  to 
use  a  tertain  great  newspa|K-i  profit¬ 
ably.  They  have  made  six  sc'parate  at- 
.  tempts  varying  in  length  from  one 
year  to  three  and  discontinued  use  of 
that  newspaper  five  times.  'I'hey  are 
curreiitlv  engaged  in  their  sixth  at¬ 
tempt.  When  last  I  checked  thev  had 
still  to  make  that  newspaper  pay  as 
do  the  other  newspapers  they  are 
using,  yet  it  is  a  great  newspaper. 
Manv  advertisers  were  finding  it  quite 
profitable  but  this  store  coiddn’t. 

[Continued  on  page  04) 
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4  CUP  TICKETING 

This  attach«r  prints  and 
otftomaticolly  attochei 
fkkats  to  articles  made 
from  delicate  motertals 
without  piercing  the  goods. 


SEir-STOP  MARKER 

I  Most'  versatile  of  all 
.  Soobor  machinef. 

Prints  more  then  50 
sizes  and  types  of 
tichets.  Stops  outomatkolly  when 
correct  number  of  tkkets  hos  beers 
printed. 


SEW  TICKETING  h 

This  piece  of  equipment  prints 
tkkets,  sews  them  on  ond  pairs 
merchandise.  A  bosk  mochine  in 
its  Reid  using  Ane  cotton  thread 
ond  size  **0**  needle. 


Vour  inquiries  ore  invited  if  you  stioufd  desire  more  information 
obout  any  or  all  of  these  time-tested,  truswortby  machines.  Get  in 
touch  with  the  Soabar  representative  in  your  area,  or  write  direct. 


▲ 

POWER  TICKET  ond  LABEL  MARKER 

Post,  economical,  especially  for  long  runs. 
Handles  39  varieties  of  tkkets  and  lobels 
at  the  amazing  rote  of  1 80  tkkets  o  minute. 


▲ 

POWER  LABEL  MARKER 

This  de  luxe  label  mochine  prints  10  sizes  of 
Soobor  labels  at  the  rate  of  160  per  mirrute.  It 
is  equipped  with  constant  speed  motor  ond 
reduction  worm  gear  drive. 


COMPANY 

Ticket  and  Label  Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies  Since  1912 


Here  s  the  Soabar  All-American  line-up  of  specialized 
machines  to  meet  your  every  marking  and  attaching  need. 


^  PIN  TICKETING 

This  machirre  prints  ond  staples  tkkets 
to  merchandise  in  one  outomatk  oper¬ 
ation.  New  Model  V  gives  you  choke 
of  **electrk  eye*'  or  “feother-trlp" 
mechanism. 


Remington  Rand's 

PRINTING  CALCULATOR 
gives  you 

PRINTED  FIGURE  PACTS 


divides  automatically 
and  prints 


Management  needs  proved  figure  facts  on  which  to  base  important  decisions. 
Inventory  reports,  profit  percentages,  cost  estimates  and  the  multitude  of  figure 
information  necessary  to  run  a  business  must  be  computed  accurately.  That's  why 
Remington  Rand's  Printing  Calculator  serves  every  size  business  by  eliminating 
incorrect  computations  and  misleading  reports  ...  by  saving  valuable  time 
ordinarily  lost  copying  figures  and  re-calculating  problems. 

Your  facts  are  right  the  first  time  when  the  Printing  Calculator  produce's 
your  figures.  This  machine  never  relies  on  assumptions  ...  it  automatically  prints 
on  the  tape  each  factor  and  answer  af  every  calculation.  You  never  have  to 
repeat  a  problem  .  .  .  the  printed  tape  is  your  first-time  proof  of  accuracy  and  a 
permanent  record  to  which  you  can  refer  weeks  or  months  later.  Compact  and 


muKiplies  electrically 
and  prints 


7  a  9  V  k  muitipucahO  ' 

- - - U  M'JlTIPlItR 

2  s  5  6  3  6  •  k  THE  ANSWER 


adds,  subtracts 
and  prints 


6  3  4  5  4  4  *DDS 

2  4  6  9  .  4  SUBTRACTS 
3  3  5  6  2  4  ADDS 


1  4  4  5  4  7  « 


THE  ANSWER 


the  PROOF 

is  on  the  TAPE! 


simple  to  operate,  the  lO-key  Printing  Calculator  gives  you  complete,  rapid 
figuring  service.  It  multiplies  and  divides  automatically,  adds  and  subtracts— 
and  prints  each  factor. 

Ask  your  Remington  Rand  representative  for  a  demonstration,  or  write  for 
further  information  to  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
Machines  Division,  Department  ST,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
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Do  you  know  why?  Simply  because 
they  did  not  use  it  right.  This  store 
insisted  upon  regarding  the  news¬ 
paper  in  question  as  a  medium 
through  which  they  could  sell  only 
low'  price  goods  but  this  store  was  not 
equipped  to  sell  low  price  goods.  This 
store  has  made  its  great  name  and 
success  by  selling  the  higher  price 
lines.  When  it  advertised  a  very  low 
price  dress  and  women  came  in  in 
response  to  that  advertising,  they 
found  no  great  assortment  of  dresses 
at  that  price— only  a  few  sizes  and  very 
few'  patterns,  and  they  learned  quickly 
that  when  they  wanted  dresses  at  that 
price  they  would  have  a  much  better 
selection  from  which  to  make  their 
choices  in  the  basement  departments 
of  this  store’s  neighbors. 

This  store,  in  the  newspapers  that 
it  has  found  profitable,  placed  90  per 
cent  of  its  advertising  emphasis  on  the 
three  upper  brackets  as  measured  by 
the  Neustadt  Service  and  10  per  cent 
in  the  three  lower  brackets.  That  is 
the  pattern  of  its  success.  Woiddn’t 


you  think  they  would  follow  it  when 
they  added  this  other  newspapter  to 
their  list?  Well,  they  just  did  not  do 
it  because  while  logic,  fact  and  reason 
governed  the  purchase  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  space  by  top  management,  emo¬ 
tion  and  impression  determined  the 
use  of  that  space  by  the  buyers  who  in 
that  store  have  great  authority.  Their 
emotions  and  impressions  told  them 
that  this  newspaper  would  not  sell 
higher  price  goods  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  and  is  doing  so  for  many 
other  advertisers.  So  90  per  cent  of 
the  advertising  in  that  newspaper  was 
in  the  lower  three  price  brackets— just 
the  opposite  of  the  successful  program 
in  the  other  newspapers  arid  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  store  has  yet  to  find  out 
how  to  make  the  buyers  cooperate  or 
how  to  back  up  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Incidentally,  those  price  line  stud¬ 
ies  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  George  Neustadt  are  avail¬ 
able  through  your  local  newspaper. 
There  is  much  meat  in  them  for  ad- 


vertising  departments  and  store  man-  ! 
agement.*  [ 

These  are  a  few  instances  and  1  | 

could  give  you  a  lot  more  but  that's  | 
enough  so  that  when  the  store  head  | 
comes  to  you  and  says  your  copy  is  I 
lousy  and  to  us  that  the  paper  is  n<j 
good  let’s  look  first  to  his  department, 
to  his  store.  Look  at  the  merchandise. 

Look  at  the  prices.  Is  he  offering 
w'anted  goods  at  right  prices— at  prices 
for  which  he  is  properly  merchan¬ 
dised?  Does  he  know  what  results  he 
is  getting  from  his  advertising?  Does 
his  advertising  truly  represent  the 
store  or  the  department?  Or  does  the 
advertising  say  one  thing,  the  store, 
the  merchandise  and  the  services  say 
another?  j 

couple  of  years  ago  I  spmke  before  J 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso-  ^ 
elation  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New 
York.  I  told  that  group  then  that  the 
day  was  coming  when  the  store  which 
did  not  give  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  the  authority,  the  weight  in 
planning  that  it  should  have,  for  the 
store’s  best  interests,  would  lose  in 
sales  volume  and  in  profits  and  in 
standing  in  the  community. 

I  told  them  that  merchants  were 
quick  to  blame  advertising  for  unsat¬ 
isfactory  volume  and  profit  and  that 
many  frequently  curtailed  their  adver-  1 
tising  when  they  needed  it  most.  j 

I  urged  them  to  establish,  with  the  j 
help  of  their  advertising  managers,  a  j 
sales  objective  not  for  a  day,  a  week,  ! 
a  month  or  a  year— but  for  three,  five  I 
or  ten  years— not  only  a  dollars  and  E 
cents  objective  but  a  psychological  I 
objective,  that  is  to  determine  where  f 
they  wanted  the  store  to  stand  in  the 
eyes  of  its  customers,  actual  and  pros¬ 
pective,  today  and  tomorrow  and  next 
year.  I  urged  them  to  give  their  ad-  j 
vertising  managers  freedom,  time,  au-  | 
thority  and  space  enough  to  educate  | 
the  customers  and  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  terms  of  their  stores  by 
advertising  steps  taken  today,  tomor-  | 
row,  this  year,  next  year,  and  the  j 
years  to  follow,  keeping  their  eye  on 
the  road  at  least  three  years  ahead  al¬ 
ways  and  remembering  that  seldom  | 
can  an  objective  worth-while  attaining  j 

•George  Neustadt’s  discussion  of  his  lin¬ 
age  analysis  studies  appeared  in  the  Aug¬ 
ust  issue  of  Stores.  '  ! 

September,  1947  j  S’] 


AIR  CONDITIONING 
MACHINERY 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICE  INDUSTRIAL 

STORES  *  BUILDINGS  *  USERS 

NEW  AND  UNUSED 


2  large  ^leam  tiirliine  driven  York  'I’urlm  (Jumpre^Hor 
ITiater  Cooling  Systems  in  Atock — available  for  inime<liate 
installation. 

1 — 530  tons  cooling  capacity  with  510  HP 
Steam  Turbine 

1 — 320  tons  cooling  capacity  with  320  HP 
Steam  Turbine 

Both  systems  complete  with  steam  condensers  and  auxil¬ 
iaries  suitable  for  operation  condensing  with  steam  at  250 
pounds  pressure.  Can  easily  be  converted  to  operate  at 
other  pressures. 

^  hether  you  generate  your  own  steam  or  are  served  by  a 
central  plant,  economies  of  steam  operation  justify  your 
consideration  of  this  attractive  oflering.  Protect  yourself 
against  next  season's  higher  prices. 

Call  nearest  York  office  or 

YORK  CORPORATION,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Telephone  5401,  Ext.  550  or  274 
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“TRIM  OPERATING  EXPENSE  m 
TO  PROTECT 


Rapid,  easy  stuffing!  Pocket 
automatically  provided  to 
receive  posting  media. 


Utmost  in  flexibility!  Trays 
equipped  with  movable 
separators. 


Cycle  billing,  with  streomlined  Diebold  equipment,  offers 
opportunity  for  important  savings  I 

You  gain  these  operating  advantages  with  modern  Diebold  Cycle  Billing  Equipment— 

1.  Compact  equipment  saves  critical  floor  space. 

2.  Engineered  construction  for  free,  fast  operation  .  .  .  actually  speeds  billing. 

3.  Sight  check  hole,  through  center  of  separators,  cards,  guides,  provides  glance  check 
to  prove  posting  of  all  items. 

4.  Quick,  easy  expansion  .  .  .  separators  readily  removed 

from  rear  of  tray  to  point  where  additional  capacity  is  required. 

5.  Automatic  pockets,  formed  by  customers’  records  .  .  •  eliminates  errors  . .  .  individual 
accounts  quickly  located  by  fast,  riffle  finding. 

6.  Easy,  rapid  stuffing  .  .  .  from  seated  position. 

7.  Better,  faster  posting  ...  no  stripping  or  refilling  .  .  .  trays  ready  for  stuffing  as 
soon  as  billing  is  completed. 

8.  Trays  efficiently  removed  to  billing  machines. 

9.  Quick,  accurate  authorization. 

10.  Records  always  in  place  for  refers. 

^  FAST  V  ECONOMICAL  ^  ACCURATE 

Cut  operating  expenses  with  Diebold!  A  modern,  efficient,  and  flexible 
system.  The  many  advantages  of  cycle  billing  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
physical  and  operation  features  of  Diebold  Cycle  Billing  Equipment. 


If  profitable  businaii,  in  these 
timet,  it  important  to  you,  tall  the 
Diebold  Kepretentative  in  your  area. 


Diebold 


MICROFILM  •  ROTARY,  VERTICAL  AND  VISIBLE 
FILING  EQUIPMENT  •  SAFES,  CHESTS  AND  VAULT 
DOORS  •  BANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT  .  BURGLAR 
ALARMS  •  HOLLOW  METAL  DOORS  AND  TRIM 


IHCORPORFIED 
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/  check  your 


ALTERATIO.X 

DEPARTMENTS 

on  these  vital  points 
LAYOUT 

ts  your  equipment  properly  bal¬ 
anced  at  to  quality  and  quantity? 
Does  EXCESS  walking  to  machinery 
watte  productive  time?  It  your 
equipment  modern,  up-to-date  and 
cott-taving? 

CONTROL 

Can  you  put  your  finger  on  any  gar¬ 
ment  quickly,  turely?  Do  you  really 
know  your  time  and  labor  cottt  and 
day-to-dav  expentet?  Do  you  have 
ACCURATE  meant  of  meaturing 
production? 

DELIVERIES 

Are  your  garmentt  going  out  on 
time?  Are  alterationt  and  deliveriet 
tatitfying  cuttomert — bringing  them 
back  .  .  .  profitably? 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Are  your  operating  cottt  and  over¬ 
head  in  line  with  the  bett  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  ttoret?  Are  you  tpend- 
Ing  tomething  for  nothing? 

• 

If  you  can't  antwer  a  potitive  YES 
to  every  quettion,  .  .  .??? 

We  are  tpecialittt  at  alteration  and 
workroom  operation  —  do  nothing 
elte.  Our  many  yeart  of  practical 
experience  are  concentrated  on  thit 
one  problem  —  engineering  modern, 
productive  alteration  &  workroomt. 

Becaute  of  thit  vatt  experience  and 
exceptional  tkill,  we  bring  you  a 
tervica  that  it  effective,  practical 
and  batically  tound  at  turpritingly 
moderate  cottt. 

We  are  connected  with  no  manu¬ 
facturer  .  .  .  we  recommend  or 
telect  equipment  ttrictly  on  itt 
meritt  for  YOUR  needt. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  de- 
tailt  today  without  obligation. 

G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
Telephone  —  Edgewater  5112 


be  attained  overnight. 

I  suggested  a  careful  study  of  their 
merchandising  program,  department 
by  department,  division  by  division, 
to  see  that  each  fitted  into  the  entire 
pattern  of  the  type  of  store  they 
wanted  to  be. 

Let’s  just  remember  this  much. 
You  as  creators  of  advertising  and  we 
as  sellers  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  justify  advertising  more  than  ever 
before  in  our  exjjeriences.  We  had 
better  make  sure  that  store  manage¬ 
ment  starts  to  face  the  facts  of  life, 
that  store  management  realizes  that 
advertising  is  only  one  of  the  tools— 

The  Ivory  Tow^ers 

to  arri\e  at  considered  solutions  or 
policies.* 

B.  Use  the  Individual  Conference 
Method  to  iron  out  any  individual 
misunderstandings  or  difficulties. 

C.  Use  the  Job  Follow-up  Method 
as  a  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  and  the  efficiency  on  the  job. 

Induction  Training  of  Executives 
A  very  important  phase  of  training 
is  the  induction  of  new  executives.  In 
most  organizations,  new  executives 
are  hired  or  promoted  and  put  on  the 
job  without  any  induction  whatever. 

It  takes  a  new  executive  weeks  and 
months  to  learn  to  know  the  people 
he  should  know  and  to  find  out  the 
things  he  should  have  been  told  the 
first  week. 

We  at  Crowley’s  have  been  using  an 
induction  method  for  the  last  five 
years  which  we  have  found  very  help¬ 
ful  and  effective. 

We  have  developed  an  Executive 
Manual  which  is  given  to  all  new  ex¬ 
ecutives.  This  Manual  shows  the  or¬ 
ganization  chart,  policies,  and  proced¬ 
ures  of  the  company  in  considerable 
detail. 

A  definite  schedule  of  interviews  is 
arranged  the  first  week  that  the  new 
executive  is  in  the  store  before  he  re¬ 
ports  to  his  department  for  his  specific 
duties.  We  have  found  it  inadvisable 
to  let  the  executive  start  his  executive 

•Reference:  “Training  for  Supervision  in  In¬ 
dustry,”  by  George  H.  Fern.  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill. 


a  successful,  important  tool,  yes,  but 
only  one  of  many,  and  a  tool  that  can¬ 
not  f>erform  its  function  unless  the 
other  tools  are  prop>erly  {jerforming 
theirs,  unless  the  goods  are  right,  un¬ 
less  the  store  is  right. 

W’e  newspaper  people  are  vitally 
interested  in  your  continued  success. 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  help 
ing  you  increase  your  sales  volume. 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  help 
ing  you  increase  your  profits.  We  are 
very  much  interested  in  helping  you 
increase  your  personal  prestige— im¬ 
prove  your  standing  in  business.  Your 
success  in  a  large  measure  is  ours. 


{Continued  from  page  13) 

duties  and  then  to  bring  him  back  for 
induction. 

He  is  scheduled  to  interview  20  of 
our  executives  with  whom  he  will 
have  direct  executive  contacts  in  his 
work.  These  inductors  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  trained  to  do  this  induction  job. 
Each  one  talks  to  the  inductee  about 
his  own  job  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  his  work  and  that  of  the  in¬ 
ductee. 

After  the  first  introduction  of  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  induc¬ 
tion  system  by  the  director  of  public 
relations,  the  inductee  is  brought  to 
the  general  manager’s  office.  The  gen 
eral  philosophies  and  policies  of  the 
firm  are  gone  over  at  that  time  by  the 
general  manager  himself.  Detailed 
policies  and  procedures  are  left  for 
the  divisional  chiefs  and  the  execu¬ 
tives  under  each  division. 

The  Executive  Manual  has  been 
arranged  so  that  it  follows  the  same 
sequence  as  the  interv'iews.  Each  ex¬ 
ecutive  during  the  induction  coven 
the  part  of  the  manual  pertaining  to 
his  own  division  or  department.  The 
inductors  are  impressed  with  the  im- 
jx)rtance  of  this  induction  job  and  are 
asked  not  to  let  anything  interfere 
with  the  schedule  as  set  up. 

Each  inductor  fills  out  a  report 
which  is  sent  to  the  director  of  public 
relations  and  passed  on  to  the  general 
manager  after  the  induction  is  com 
pleted.  This  report  describes  the  w 
pression  created  by  the  new  executive 
during  the  induction.  'This  is  ven 

September,  IW 
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^'KAISER 

DISHWASHER 

OFF  THI  TAtLE  •  INTO  THE  KAISER  •  ONTO  THE  SHELF 
IN  A  MATTER  OF  MINUTES 


Kaiser  Fleetwings  Soles  Corporation 

General  Soles  Office 

1924  Broadway,  Oakland  12,  California 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  on  sales  promotion  plans,  prires  and  discounts 
for  the  Kaiser  —  amazing  new  5-minute  dishwasher. 


Nome  and  Title _ _ _ _ 

Firm  Name _ _ 

Street - - - 

City _ Zone _ State _ 

St.-9-47 


With  the  mSBR 

S-mthute 

efishn^ershet 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

And  quick  sales!  One  look-one  5-minute 
demonstration— your  customers  will 
want  to  own  the  Kaiser  Dishwasher. 


PRICED  TO  SELL— FROM  $129.50 

Four  models  — build-in  and  cabinet 
styles— to  fit  any  kitchen. 

Cash  in  novo  on  our  heavy  advertising 
running  in  the  Post,  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  Good  Housekeeping,  Sunset, 
American  Home,  Architectural  Forum 
and  other  big  publications. 


STAGE  THIS  5-MINUTE  DEMONSTRATION 


See— it’s  easy  to  load  the 
Kaiser  Dishwasher.  Rack 
always  at  handy  level. 

Note  easy  installation. 
Only  2  connections  —  one 
to  hot  water,  one  to  drain. 
Uses  no  electricity. 


Show  how  gently  the 
"Safety  Basket”  revolves 
to  wash,  then  dry- 
china,  glasses,  silver. 

Easy  to  operate— one 
control  to  wash  and  rinse, 
one  control  to  drain. 


Listen— silent!  Powered 
by  water  only !  Minimum 
pressure  40  pounds. 

Talk  about  c/ean— actually 
hygienic!  Even  the  one- 
piece  aluminum  basin  is 
odorless,  cleans  itself! 


Look— no  hands!  Dishes 
dry  themselves.  No  film, 
no  streaks. 

Just  the  right  size  for 
an  average  family.  Low- 
cost  extra  basket  makes 
reloading  simple  for 
larger  families. 
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helpful  to  the  management  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  induction  with  sj>ecific 
assistance  to  the  new  executive  on  the 
job! 

There  are  three  periods  in  training 
every  new'  person;  (1)  the  induction 
period,  (2)  the  adjustment  jieriod, 
(3)  the  corrective  period. 

Adjustment  and  Correction 

After  the  induction  period,  the  new 
executive  is  allowed  considerable  free¬ 
dom  of  action  during  the  adjustment 
period.  We  cannot  tell  what  a  man’s 
natural  gait  is  or  what  his  natural  in¬ 
clinations  are  until  he  is  put  on  his 
own.  We  let  him  pretty  much  alone 
during  this  period.  Very  soon  our 
two-way  management  jKtlicy  begins  to 
work,  and  the  management  begins  to 
get  comments  and  reports  about  the 
new  executive,  either  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable.  These  are  carefully  noted 
by  the  management  and  checked  over 
a  period  of  time  varying  from  one  to 
three  months. 

After  the  management  feels  that  it 
has  a  good  line  on  the  individual  on 
the  job,  plans  are  made  for  the 
corrective  period.  This  is  carefully 
planned,  for  we  are  dealing  with  the 
person’s  future  career  and  usefulness 
to  the  store.  The  corrections  needed 
are  discussed  with  the  divisional 
chiefs  concerned.  For  instance,  if  the 
person  shows  up  badly  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  in  handling  |>ersonnel  prob¬ 
lems,  the  corrective  measures  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  personnel  director  and 
a  decision  reached  as  to  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  approaching  tlie  problem.  .Some¬ 
times  the  fault  may  be  corrected  with¬ 
out  the  general  manager’s  entering  in¬ 
to  the  situation  directly.  In  other 
cases  where  it  seems  advisable,  the 
general  manager  and  the  personnel 
director  may  handle  the  case. 

Since  his  executive  staff  is  the  basis 
of  all  success  in  the  organization,  the 
general  manager  never  delegates  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  staff.  No  detail  regarding  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  personality  or  work  habits  is 
too  small  for  the  general  manager’s 
own  attention  if  it  seems  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  career  or  usefulness  is  at 
stake. 

Management  Must  Get  Around 

The  third  step  in  good  executive 
procedure,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 


to  supervise.  This  is  just  as  important 
for  top  executives  as  for  executives  at 
lower  levels.  And  this  is  where  all' 
too  many  top  executives  fall  down,  on : 
the  mistaken  theory  that  the  chief 
should  not  bother  about  details,  or, 
that  the  chief  should  choose  good  men  = 
and  let  them  run  the  show.  Of  course,^ 
that  might  work  all  right  if  there  were  , 
enough  good  men  and  if  all  executives^ 
were  good  men  and  well  trained  for,, 
their  jobs  in  human  relations  as  well 
as  in  the  technicalities  of  their  jobs.^ 

But  unfortunately,  there  are  very 
few’  well  trained  executives,  and  good 
all-around  men.  Many  a  top  execu-* 
tive  has  followed  this  policy  of  non-| 
interference  w’ith  middle  and  line  ex-' 
ecutives  to  their  sorrow,  particularly, 
in  the  field  of  human  relations.  | 

No  top  executive  can  do  a  first  class 
job  from  the  ivory  tower  of  his  own 
office.  He  must  get  out  and  sec  hi$^ 
executives  and  his  employees  in  ac¬ 
tion.  He  must  see  them,  and  they 
want  to  see  him.  His  presence  on  the 
firing  line  serves  a  double  purf>ose.' 
The  line  executives  and  the  worken 
alike  want  to  feel  that  the  chief  is 
interested  and  know'S  something  about 
their  work  problems.  Top  executives 
must  get  around  among  the  people  in 
the  organization,  from  top  to  bottom, ' 
if  they  are  to  draw  employees  closerj^ 
to  management. 

If  our  .American  private  enterprise 
system  is  to  be  saved,  management 
w'ill  have  to  do  it.  This  will  tabs 
well-trained,  broad-gauged,  and  sociaw 
ly-minded  men  and  women  in  maniK 
gerial  positions.  Our  future  manag«i 
must  be  trained  in  human  relation^ 
and  in  public  relations  as  well  as  in| 
the  technical  side  of  the  job.  fc 

The  great  problem  in  Americalf 
business  and  industry  has  been  to  fin* 
well-trained  men  for  top  managerilft 
positions.  The  specialized  trainin* 
and  exjjerience  necessary  for  success  ii^’ 
the  lower  levels  of  management  ofteiU 
unfit  men  for  higher  and  broade® 
functions  in  top  management.  This  is  ■ 
a  good  reason  why  it  is  so  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  our  whole  American  systefl|,; 
that  emphasis  be  placed  on  executi« 
training  so  that  when  men  come  uy 
from  middle  and  line  managemei(| 
they  are  well  equipped  to  solve  maif 
agement-labor  problems  at  the  high® 
levels.  '  I 


Customers,  too, 
appreciate  credit  control 


Most  of  your  customers  buy  on  a  more  or 
less  flexible  budget.  They'll  appreciate  the 
credit  control  offered  by  Rand  McNally 
Budget  Coupon  Books.  This  coupon  book 
purchasing  system  will  be  helpful  and  con¬ 
venient  not  only  to  your  customers— you’ll 
And  it  protects  your  credit  risk  and,  in 
addition,  simplifies  and  reduces  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  expense  and  detail  of  your  credit 
department  operation. 


Write  today  for  details  to: 

RAND  Mc‘4ALLY  A  COMPANY 

Dept.  B-97,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  5 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  11 
619  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5 


RAND  M9NALLY 
Budget  Coupon  Books 

Established  1856 


16  pages,  full  color,  exciting  Christmas 
story,  pages  to  cut  out  and  color, 
games,  puzzles.  Carries  your  imprint 
and  message.  Guaranteed  delivery. 
$22.50  per  thousand  plus  imprint 
charge. 

SALES  PROMOTIONS 

129  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Member  has  clean  inventory,  classi¬ 
cal  and  popular  records — wall  racks 
and  accessories.  Lack  of  space  forces 
dropping  department.  $12,000  in¬ 
ventory,  will  dispose  of  at  40%  and 
20%  off  list  price.  We  invite  inspec¬ 
tion  and  offer. 

H.  S.  HUTCHINSON  &  CO. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


September,  1' 


